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HOW TO STUDY.—I. 


Ir I may select a branch of the world of science, more 
complex, more difficult of comprehension, and yet vastly 
more interesting than any other, it shall be the science of 
man in his three-fold nature—the physical, the mental, 
and the moral man. And that portion of the science 
which presents the most serious problems for solution is 
that which deals with the laws governing the development 
of man, and the means to be employed in producing or 
assisting this development, in order to secure the highest 
type of manhood and womanhood. 

The responsibility resting upon the schools for the deaf 
is indeed a great one, and great must be the faith of the 
parents who commit their children to the care of strangers 
and intrust to them the training during those early years 
which is to make or mar a human life. 

The training of deaf children presents not only all the 
difficulties which confront the instructor of the hearing, 
but many more, the natural result of their infirmity. It 
is for the solution of these problems and a realization of 
the solutions in men and women, educated members of 
society and self-supporting citizens, that our schools are 
founded. It is a work requiring great energy and ability, 
with the habits of a thorough student, in every person with 
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instruction or control. ‘To our care is intrusted a child, 
who demands our constant attention and enthusiastic 
study ; and with it there comes the opportunity of spread- 
ing around the child those influences, instilling those 
principles, and forming those habits which are to make 
him a living force in the world, and a lasting monument 
to those who were instrumental in the achievement. 

The instructor of the deaf, more than any other, should 
have this high ideal in view and thoroughly understand 
the principles to be employed in reaching the result. 
Not only should teachers of advanced grades make a 
study of children and of mental science, and be able to 
apply its principles, but all, from the lowest grade to the 
highest, should know these principles and use them. As 
in a building the first bricks are the most important ones, 
so with intellectual growth the first ideas, intellectual and 
moral, the first habits of study, are of the highest impor- 
tance. It is the far-sighted teacher that is needed in the 
primary class ; one who looks through and far beyond the 
day’s routine in the class-room, and sees what his pupil 
ought to become, morally and intellectually, and bends 
his energies to produce the foundation upon which to 
base the succeeding efforts. 

What is the ideal that should ever present itself to the 
mind of the teacher? The great difference between a 
man and a machine is that the man thinks and the 
machine does not. The principal difference between one 
man and his fellow-man is in this same power to think, to 
think quickly, accurately, and systematically. The man 
who thinks is ready for an emergency; ready to meet 
difficulties out of the ordinary course of things; ready to 
adapt his actions to changing circumstances; ready to 
lead where others can only follow. This, then, the think- 
ing man, so far as the intellectual man is concerned, 
should be our ideal. The pre-eminence of the think- 
ing man in all history is unquestioned. We want to make 
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thinking men and thinking women. This must be the 
fundamental aim in all instruction from the first to the 
last. For this we must lay our plans, train and confirm 
those habits of study which are essential to the attain- 
ment of our purpose. The power to think is the result 
of proper training and systematic application. 

The cry comes from teachers of all grades, “‘ My pupils 
cannot think!” What is the reason they cannot think? 
It is very rare that a child of six years is found who 
does not give undoubted evidence every minute of the 
day of his ability to think. Why, then, do three or 
four years in school destroy this power in the pupil? 
The hearing child from the time he begins to talk until 
he goes to school is a natural student. He investigates, 
asks questions, thinks, reasons, and applies the results of 
his study in countless ways. He is then transferred to 
some school where, in almost all cases, his own natural 
methods of gaining knowledge are ignored. The new life 
is wholly foreign to the old. The teacher seeks a brilliant 
answer in language without regard to the relation that 
such expression sustains to the pupil’s mind. The pupil, 
knowing that the answer is all that is required of him, 
finds the easiest path to success (?) is through the memory. 
This continues for several years until “ he can’t think.” 
Of course he cannot think. He has not been trained to 
think. Go to the teacher and ask him, not what studies 
he is teaching, but what power of the mind he is seeking 
to develop. How many would be unable to reply? In 
how many cases must the reply be “memory”? Further 
investigation would reveal the fact that the memory was 
being stuffed instead of trained. The child’s brain is 
treated as a receptacle of facts, rules, etc. The pupil 
religiously fills it daily, and almost as rapidly unloads it. 
The brain is filled without increasing its power, and it re- 
quires no prophet to foresee the result of such a method. 

What method then, should be employed? We have 
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but to study the course which the hearing child naturally 
pursues, and build up always from the foundation the 
child has already laid. If we base instruction on a plane 
too far above the pupil’s natural line of thought and ex- 
perience, we compel him to memorize, and when he loses 
his grip on his natural methods his growth ceases and his 
memory carries him through the school course, but it fails 
to meet the requirements of after life. What does a child 
do when he wants toknow? He investigates by observa- 
tion or by questioning whatever is presented to his notice, 
be it word, object, or action, until he gets a clear idea of 
it—until he knows what the thing is, and the terms in 
which to express it. Then, sooner or later, you will find 
him putting into practice all these expressions in his games 
and mimic plays. The new idea keeps revolving in his 
mind until some new difficulty confronts him, and a new 
question reveals the course of his thoughts. His mind is 
an active, thinking agent; he is constantly investigating 
the space relation of things—comparison ; and the time 
relation of events—cause and effect. The teacher has 
but to continue the processes which the child naturally 
adopts, supplying him with the raw materials, and train- 
ing in the proper expression of his thoughts, for thoughts 
he will have ; and the trained mind, as well as a store of 
useful knowledge, will be the result. By devoting our 
time to the proper training of the intellect, by teaching 
our pupils how to study, the developing mind will supply 
its appetite by its own exertions. Little of that which is 
merely memorized will remain long a possession of the 
pupil; but if we can keep alive the child’s desire for knowl- 
edge, confirm habits of thought and right methods of 
study, and develop reasoning power, we shall have attained 
a result which will be valuable through life. There is noth- 
ing in these methods which tends to stifle individuality 
and make all pupils alike. But the normal man, what- 
ever his pursuit in life may be, needs certain powers, and 
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these should be known and striven for. The power to 
think which results in the perfected will, and the training 
which brings the senses, the nerves, the muscles, and all 
parts of the mind and body into complete subjection to 
that will, are necessary to all, however widely they may 
differ in regard to other qualities, or the pursuits they 
follow in after life. 

How shall we train our deaf children from the first in 
right methods of study? The doors that open for the 
hearing child are closed to him. We must begin at the 
beginning to teach the deaf child to adopt the methods 
which the hearing child uses in learning to talk. What- 
ever methods one uses with the beginner for teaching lan- 
guage, let him not neglect the processes by which mental 
training is secured. For example, in primary instruction, 
it may seem a small thing, but when a word or phrase is 
presented and the meaning is apparently understood by 
the pupils, leave the pupils themselves to form all the new 
associations possible. When the pupils have the idea 
which a word represents, let them apply it immediately to 
other matters in their experience. When the verb “ran” 
has been presented by means of an action,teach the proper 
sentence, and immediately call for applications of the new 
word in other associations. If the word was presented in 
the sentence, “A boy ran,” and the presentation has been 
clear, it will not be hard to secure from the pupils sen- 
tences in which application of the word is made to all 
animals that run, which have come under their observa- 
tion: “A cat ran,” “A dog ran,” etc. What other things 
run ? is the question in the pupil’s mind. To answer, he 
is forced to pass through a process of analysis the objects 
he has seen, select those which run and reject those which 
do not. Most children will take a picture of a fox, or 
other animal which they have never seen, and reason that 
he will run. Pupils are thus taught to observe, compare, 
and draw inferences. A pupil may say, “A box ran.” 
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Here is proof that the word has not been presented clearly 
to his mind or that his analytical powers are defective, 
and the operation must be repeated or some new device 
must be used to render it clear. Take another instance. 
When the class has been taught the expression, “‘ piece of 
bread,” instead of bringing before their eyes a piece of 
candy, a piece of cake, etc., let them exercise their minds 
in thinking of objects which present the same idea. 

I believe in writing from actions, but work that requires 
activity of the brain is the real action work. The system 
of action writing used during the first years of school 
life which means “ See and write ” cultivates the memory 
only. It is a very simple thing to us, but very important 
training in analysis for the pupil during his first days in 
school. These applications of the new word made by the 
pupils prove that the meaning is clear, and the important 
habit of applying new knowledge to use is formed. To 
present all the associations the child would naturally think 
of, and then require a reproduction depending on memory, 
would lose the most important results of teaching lan- 
guage. It is the analogy that the pupil makes, not the 
one made by the teacher, that results in benefit to the 
pupil. I shall never forget my experience with a begin- 
ning class which had been under instruction about two 
months. The verb “love” was the subject of the lesson. 
Treating the word as I did all others, I had drawn illus- 
trations from the friendships which were known to exist 
among them. Finally I wrote, “I love , and told 
the pupils to supply the object, or, more literally, to fill 
the blank. They were silent for a moment, then came the 
answer from all at once, as if thrilled by an electric shock, 
“ Mother,” “ Father,” “ Home.” Words impressed in that 
manner are not forgotten. I might have told them the 
same thing, and they would have looked pleased, but to 
discover the point by the effort of their own minds was a 
mental excitement and pleasure of the highest kind. 
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Though perhaps no other word could excite the same 
degree of feeling as the one described, yet this part of 
the school work, in which new words are thus applied and 
the pupils’ minds actively engaged, was always a time of 
pleasurable excitement difficult to keep within the bounds 
of propriety. 

There is no trouble in securing interest when rivalry is 
excited. Each one is anxious to be the first to supply 
the words. Each one will communicate to the rest of the 
class his interest and enthusiasm in his own application. 
The spirit of investigation is aroused and is constantly at 
work. Under this stimulus, when thought has been 
awakened, there will be no failure of the memory. A 
class once started in this spirit will be an enthusiastic 
class. Each will add to the knowledge of the others, and 
all will try to excel in originality. This method teaches 
originality from the beginning. It recognizes the power 
in the child mind and seeks to develop it. Practice ac- 
cording to this principle should be given at the beginning 
and continued to the end. It is a proof to the teacher of 
the efficiency of his methods of instruction, and it estab- 
lishes one of the important habits that must be formed 
in learning how to study. The pupil’s active powers are 
aroused in the analysis necessary to see likenesses— 
analogy, and differences—contrast; and to make the 
proper application compels this mental activity. 

This plan should be faithfully followed during the first 
years of instruction, and from analogy in words and sen- 
tences the pupil should be led to analogy in conditions 
and principles. The new thought should be associated 
in as many ways as possible with past experience and 
acquired knowledge; then, when the occasion requires, 
the whole train of associations is ready for use. It isthe 
number and accuracy of these associations that aid recol- 
lection and make knowledge valuable, for whenever a sub- 
ject is brought up by the law of association, all the avail- 
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able information on that subject is brought before the 
mind. An example or two will illustrate the principle: 
‘“‘ Herod commanded that all the young children of Beth- 
lehem should be slain.” The pupils mention the law of 
Pharaoh that all male children of the Hebrews should be 
thrown into the Nile. “Alexander II of Russia was as- 
sassinated in St. Petersburg, in 1881.” The pupils men- 
tion Presidents Lincoln and Garfield of our own country, 
and President Carnot of France. Alexander the Great 
in his ambitious desires finds a parallel in Semiramis. 
The historical events of one country or one state should 
be referred by analogy to similar events in the history of 
those which have been previously studied. The same 
method should be applied in geography and the natural 
sciences. 

Objections are often made, and rightly, too, against the 
method of incorporating words in sentences, not because 
it is wrong in principle, but because it is often used ex- 
clusively in the study of isolated words throughout the 
entire course. It results in a large vocabulary with 
almost no power to use it except in isolated sentences. 
Its use exclusively leads to a narrow view of the use of 
language. Words should be studied in their relation to 
connected thought. The pupil should not lose sight of 
the main thought in the study of words, nor should he be 
given a single diet of words. Let him study words in 
their proper setting—language expressing thought. 

The next point which I desire to emphasize is that 
more attention be givert to expression in some other way 
than a mere repetition of the words of the lesson, espe- 
cially during the early years of instruction. When the 
pupil begins to learn lessons, written or printed,—that is, 
when he tries to gain new ideas from language,—be sure 
that the pupil is getting mental pictures of the relation of 
things and events, and not merely a mental photograph 
of the words. The first object of study is that language 
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shall present clear ideas to the mind—that, as one reads, 
pictures in imagination shall replace the words of the 
printed page. These pictures will be clearer and more 
complete as one’s education and experience progress, but 
every lesson should be studied until these pictures come 
before the mind’s eye. ‘“ Ninias murdered his mother.” 
I call for a picture of this, and seven different ways of 
committing the crime are presented to me. Every pupil 
sees things from the basis of a different experience, but it 
matters not, so that he is constantly seeing things through, 
and connecting them with, his past experience and ac- 
quired knowledge. As a test of visualizing power, as a 
training in real study, as a means of increasing pupils’ 
ideas by comparison of results, and as a means of cor- 
recting wrong impressions, expression by drawing actual 
pictures of the lessons has given better results than any 
method that has come to my notice. Acting out lessons 
is perhaps a better method, but its range of subjects is 
limited, besides requiring more time than the teacher can 
give to it if each pupil were to be tested in this way. 
The actor and illustrator are obliged to do the hardest 
kind of study in order to reach perfection in their arts. 
So with our pupils, if we require them to act out their 
lessons or illustrate them by drawing, we compel them to 
study, not with the memory alone, but with the whole 
mind. They are trained to be thorough, accurate, and 
painstaking, for the misunderstanding of a single word 
may render their drawings a failure. Almost all children 
would rather do something than to think, and if we can 
so arrange matters as to make the child’s doing depend 
on his thinking, we shall reap better results in the school- 
room. Power to do is the test of knowing. Whenever 
my pupils have learned a lesson thoroughly I expect it 
has increased their executive ability in some way ; and it 
should be put to the test. For instance, the pupils have 
learned a lesson in civil government on the manner of 
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taking a vote in Congress. At the conclusion of the les- 
son, I expect them to constitute themselves into an imag- 
inary House of Representatives and take turns in the 
speaker’s chair. If they can perform the speaker’s duties, 
I believe the lesson has done some good; but if they have 
written correct answers and failed in the speaker’s chair, 
the lesson is a failure. This method may be used in the 
earliest stages of instruction and should be continued 
until correct habits of study are formed. Lessons for 
primary classes should be selected or prepared with this 
object in view. Subjects of a more abstract nature should 


be deferred until a later period. 
GEORGE H. PUTNAM, 

Instructor in the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SECOND YEAR’S WORK.—IIL* 


3. PENMANSHIP. 


CoNTINUE with the tracing books, insisting on neatness 
and a proper position. A small ball held in the hand 
while writing will assist pupils in acquiring the proper 
position of the hand, and interest them in keeping it. 
As soon as they acquire steadiness, the regular set of 
copy books may be taken up; but it will be well, for a 
while, to have at least a few lines traced each day before 
beginning with the other books. Insist that every page 
of these be the very best the pupil can do. Use practice 
paper freely, and have each copy written on that until it 
is fairly well written. If you notice that a pupil is getting 
careless before a page is finished, make him go back to 
the practice paper. If for any reason your pupils stop 
writing before finishing the page they were at work on, 
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always have them use the practice paper before they begin 
again. ‘The practice is not of more importance than to 
make them take great pains with their writing. 

If the class did not begin drawing in the first year, they 
should certainly do so now. As this art will probably be 
taught by a special teacher, all that the regular teacher 
will have to do is to try and get them to look on these 
lessons as a treat, and not as a peculiarly disagreeable 
task. 

4. Busy-work. 


During the year the character of this work should be 
gradually changed. The walks and talks should be made 
a part of the regular school work, and a language lesson 
be made on each. The scrap books should contain more 
language and fewer pictures; and working on them may 
be made a reward for good work on regular lessons. 

A good exercise, which may be followed till the pupils 
lose interest in it, is writing figures and names of numbers 
in regular order. Give each a small composition book to 
be used only for this work, and try to have it filled, neatly 
and with good penmanship. You may let them go as far 
as they wish with this exercise ; but after they have learned 
to count as far as one hundred, I should not make it com- 
pulsory. 

Start them to counting in their walks, and to guessing 
how many. Suggest that they count a hundred steps, a 
hundred trees, fence posts, etc., and that they guess how 
many steps it is to the corner, how many pebbles there 
are in a handful, ete., ete. 


6. Morats AND MANNERS. 


Children are apt to be cruel, more from thoughtlessness 
than from a desire to inflict pain. Deaf children are no 
exception to this rule, and yet by an occasional appeal to 
their better nature they will very quickly develop a feel- 
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ing of sympathy for others, and a tenderness for animals. 
Teachers in the public schools often do much to develop 
and foster these feelings. This duty is much more imper- 
ative upon us than upon them. Right feeling, kind im- 
pulses, good modes of thought, will not come to the deaf 
child without encouragement; but no other children will 
more quickly follow the lead of a teacher in these things. 
Teachers’ meetings may talk of the absolutely imperative 
duty of teaching language or speech rather than anything 
else; but character building is the highest and holiest 
duty of every teacher of the deaf. These children are 
wholly committed to our care by their parents, and the 
teacher, more than any one else, will determine what they 
will become. The results of your efforts in this direction 
cannot be measured in marks, or shown at examinations, 
but you may be sure this work will tell, and that any 
shortcoming in it will show. Timespent inthis is always 
well spent. Never hesitate to take it from anything else 
that you teach. 

You may, perhaps, teach good morals without good 
manners, but the two usually go together, as good manners 
are founded on good morals and regard for the feelings of 
others. 

Encourage truthfulness, honesty, and kindness by pre- 
cept and example. Take occasion often to tell short and 
interesting stories that will inculcate what you wish to 
teach. Whenever one of your pupils does anything that 
shows a trait of character which you wish to cultivate, be 
sure and commend it, ahd do so publicly. Whenever one 
of them is guilty of anything of which you do not ap- 
prove, unless the offence was very flagrant, and discipline 
requires public condemnation, take him alone and talk to 
him about it, showing him the wickedness or impropriety 
of it, and especially making him feel that you take inter- 
est in him. Never show resentment afterwards to a pupil 
whom you have punished. Act a little more kindly after 
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the punishment than you would have done if you had not 
had occasion for it. Show that you disapprove of bad 
behaviour, not because it disecommodes you, but because 
you wish your pupils to be good. 

Appeal often to their love for their parents. Tell them 
that good conduct will greatly please, and bad conduct 
will shame and grieve, the absent father and mother at 
home. Deaf children will respond quickly to such train- 
ing and the teacher will get an immediate reward by hav- 
ing a class whose company is a pleasure. 

Insist on cheerfulness and politeness to classmates in 
school, and respect to elders everywhere. Teach your 
pupils always to express thanks for anything done for 
them, or given to them. This duty is never to be omitted 
because the person to whom it is due is not present, but 
becomes more imperative :—a letter from home must be 
answered, and answered promptly ; the receipt of a box, 
or a parcel of any kind, from a distance, demands imme- 
diate acknowledgment, to show that the receiver duly 
appreciates it, and to relieve the sender of any uncertainty 
or anxiety about its safe arrival. 

It would be most excellent training in manners, and in 
language, too, if every teacher would occasionally in 
school hours, and as a school exercise, give a tea or 
dinner party suitable to the age of the pupils, requiring 
everything, even to the holding of the knife and fork, to be 
done exactly as it should be and all conversation to be 
spelled or written out. 

Talk to your pupils often. Let them see that you have 
a real interest in all that they do or think, and you will 
soon acquire an influence over them, much stronger and 
more lasting, than any one could by even the most cruel 
punishments. Their little human hearts have been very 
empty without this close communion with their kind, 
and stand ready to love, almost with idolatry, the first one 
who brings it to them. Loveis much stronger than fear 
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in moulding character, because it encourages’ individual 
growth and endures and strengthens ; while fear represses 
everything, and never lasts long. 

FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, 


Superintendent of the Michigan School, 
Flint, Michigan. 


THE LANGUAGE SENSE. 


THERE seems to be a sense of language, just as there is 
a sense of music, acute to a degree in certain individuals 
and dulled to a state wherein only the commonest and 
most oft-repeated words produce a sensation in others. 
Between these two extremes there is a wide range, just as 
wide among the hearing as among the deaf, aithough this 
fact is not so apparent to people interested in the deaf, 
perhaps. 

Teachers of the deaf often know too little and think too 
little about so-called “‘ normal children,” and so fail to learn 
many lessons which would aid them in dealing with the 
children under their care. The chances are that the hear- 
ing children in whom they are personally interested, rela- 
tives and friends, represent one class in society only, and 
that a cultured class. Obviously, it would be unfair to 
compare the deaf children in any public institution or 
school with these. Many teachers of the deaf, it is true, 
have had experience in hearing public schools, but too 
often five years’ experience in a public school means five 
consecutive repetitions: of exactly the same sort of work 
taught to five successive classes of the same average age 
with but little allowance made for individual differences of 
any kind. 

The differences which exist among hearing children con- 
cerning aptitude in the use of language and ability to com- 
prehend it are perfectly astounding. This is not another 
way of saying that some children are good scholars and some 
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children dull ones, neither is it equivalent to saying that 
some are bright and some are dull. Intellectual capacity 
is not the subject under discussion. 

The writer has in mind a boy of thirteen. He was 
sound in mind and body, above the average of his class- 
mates in arithmetic, and below them in everything else. 
He could talk about affairs at home and at school in which 
he had had a share, but language which appealed in the 
smallest degree to the imagination seemed to be incompre- 
hensible to him. He could not learn his lessons, because 
he could neither read a passage and remember the ideas 
which it contained, nor could he learn it verbatim. The 
geography lessons in the school which he attended were 
most carefully developed with the class one day and then 
on the following day given back by the children in their 
own words, first orally and afterward in writing. That 
boy could neither take in the lesson nor give it back. A 
few disjointed sentences were all he could produce in a 
half hour’s time. It was very difficult to convey moral in- 
struction to him. He was the most troublesome pupil in 
the school, and the teacher made all the usual appeals to 
his honor, his conscience, and his pride while trying to make 
him improve his conduct. These appeals seemed literally 
to fall upon deaf ears. Upon one occasion she talked to 
him for a long time, using such language as she ordinarily 
used to his class, telling him how a man who behaved among 
men as he behaved among children would have no friends, 
explaining to him how the usefulness of the school de- 
pended upon the conduct of each of its pupils, and warn- 
ing him of the fate which awaits bad boys who grow to be 
bad men. Every teacher in the land knows what she said, 
every teacher has said the same thing herself a hundred 
times to incorrigible children. She wound up by saying, 
“Now, do you see why you must behave yourself?” No 
answer. ‘Don’t you see that a bad boy will make a bad 
man, and that a bad man will never be liked and can never 
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get along in the world?” “TI don’t know what: you mean,’ 
he answered. “TI ain’t a man and I don’t want to get along 
in the world ; ’'m going to stay here.” He spoke the actual 
truth ; he had not understood what she had said, although 
it was entirely within the comprehension of an ordinary 
boy of seven, as the writer has since demonstrated by actual 
experiment. 

“The boy was foolish,” you say, “and so not an ex- 
ample of any common mental condition.” But he was not 
foolish, because all this occurred thirteen years ago, and 
to-day that boy is the father of a family, for whom he 
provides a comfortable home, and, moreover, bears his 
part in the social life of his district, not a very distin- 
guished part certainly (he belongs to a whist club and 
attends the ward council), but still he is a respectable and 
respected member of the community. How much his 
ability to understand and use language has improved is 
unknown to the writer. 

That boy was an example of the people in whom the 
language sense is dullest. According to the writer’s 
observation, between three and four per cent. of the hear- 
ing pupils in the public schools are thus unresponsive 
to language. In districts where the majority of parents 
are educated the average drops to about one per cent. ; 
in miserably poor districts it rises to four per cent. These 
figures ure based upon careful consideration of twelve 
hundred school children between the ages of five and 
fourteen who have been taught by the writer. 

A family, in every ntember of which certain character- 
istics show themselves, may serve as an example of a 
much larger class than the last. The members of this 
family are known as great talkers. They talk much and 
well about common things. As babies they begin to talk 
prettily. They construct sentences with unusual facility. 
During the first three years of school life, while the 
studies are confined to various sorts of language work, 
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they do well and earn for themselves the name of “good 
scholars.” As they grow older they do less creditable 
work, and teachers and friends wonder why the little 
So-and-sos never turn out good scholars in the grammar 
grade, although they always promise so well in the pri- 
mary. They continue to be known as “ bright” children 
among their friends, but their progress in school and in 
the world after graduation is never commensurate with 
their reputation. In such people the language sense is 
very acute. The acuteness is generally an inheritance. 
It runs in families, as the saying is. Language means 
much to them. The girls often take to elocution, and are 
very successful in rendering colloquial or simple pathetic 
selections. The boys speak in debates and in caucuses. 
What they say does not amount to much, but they are 
always well received, because they say it so well. To 
this class belongs the public man who makes his reputa- 
tion by talking exceedingly well on every subject which 
his secretary looks up for him, but who unaccountably 
fails to make an impression when compelled to speak 
upon any grave subject without time for preparation (7. ¢., 
consultation with his secretary). About twelve per cent. 
of the twelve hundred children mentioned above belonged 
to this class. 

There are people in whom the language sense is yet 
more acute than in the last-mentioned class. People to 
whom a word calls up a long train of thought, to whom a 
paragraph suggests a novel, or name a history. People 
who, when they hear a proverb, think back to the state 
of society and of thought which produced it. When such 
people translate from a foreign language, a dozen syno- 
nyms flash into their minds at once; when they read a 
novel, the subtle underlying situations are revealed to 
them as by magic; a play is an episode in the lives of 
some new acquaintances to them; from a word here that 
refers to the past and another there that refers to the 
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future, they construct the whole lives of the characters. 
They study two or three languages and they can tell you 
in what book they first encountered half the words in 
each of those languages. When they write, well-rounded, 
felicitous sentences flow from their pens; when they talk, 
every sentence seems the result of careful thought. The 
children who are to grow into such people are usually 
not so talkative during the first years of school life as the 
ones last considered. They seem to absorb language 
without giving it out. If questioned they make replies 
which show this, but they are seldom as eager to talk as 
the others. They begin to read young, and for years 
their chief pleasure lies in books. They read everything 
that comes within their reach and they extract some good 
from everything. Whole sentences or verses, whole lines 
of argument remain unconsciously in their minds to be 
used when opportunity offers. When they are twelve or 
thirteen they begin to express themselves well in writing. 
Individuals begin earlier, but the physical labor of writing 
is often distasteful to children who read with enjoyment 
and think quickly. They can think a page in a minute, 
and when they must spend ten minutes to write out the 
same thought, no wonder it is irksome. 

It may be said here that the foregoing description de- 
scribes people of fine mental capacity quite as accurately 
as it does possessors of an acute language sense. That 
is true, but it does not describe all people of fine mental 
capacity and it does describe a few who are neither bril- 
liant nor capable of ‘sustained thought or study upon 
grave subjects. ‘Two such persons are personally known 
to the writer. As young girls they excelled in all studies 
where their natural aptitude for language could help 
them. They had no originality, but whatever thought 
others could put into language they could understand. 
An obscure line in poetry or prose was never obscure to 
them. Their reading and “speaking” was the best in 
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4 school because they not only understood the language of 
the author themselves, but they possessed the power of 
making the meaning plain to their audience, to a most 
unusual degree. As women, to-day, they are most charm- 
7 ing letter-writers. They can write a begging letter so 
that it seems a crime not to respond to it liberally. They 
can write a business letter which comes straight to the 
point and yet is couched in such elegant terms that it 
seems like an addition to literature. Their letters of con- 
dolence and congratulation are models in their way. 
They talk well and they can bear their part in argument. 
In spite of all these facts they are not able to keep any 
position where mental ability is required. A clerk’s or 
a bookkeeper’s work is entirely beyond them. 

About four per eent. of the twelve hundred children 
before referred to possessed the remarkable sensitiveness 
to language described at such length above, and one- 
fourth of that four per cent., or one per cent. of the whole 
number, possessed it unaccompanied by any remarkable 
mental ability. 

Another four per cent. were what are known as “ good 
scholars” without, however, possessing any special aptitude 
for language. Their general scholarship was quite as good 
as that of the foregoing class, in some cases superior to it. 
. They have been successful in life after leaving school and 
their use and comprehension of language has increased 
with every year. 

It is not within the scope of this article to consider all 
the various grades or classes of hearing children in rela- 
tion to their possession of the language sense. Such a 
' task would be very difticult and there would be many sub- 
divisions and many exceptions. 

Twenty-four per cent. of twelve hundred children have 
been considered. Between the two extremes, the four per 
cent. who are intensely sensitive to language at the one end 
and the four per cent. who are deaf to a large part of the 
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spoken and written language of their world at the other 
end, are to be found every variety and modification of the 
language sense. 

The same words often convey a different meaning to 
different listeners. The other day a sermon was delivered 
at a certain, church, a sermon which had to do with the 
financial well-being of the church. Afterward eight peo- 
ple, sitting at dinner, discussed that sermon, and it was 
found that no two of them agreed as to what had been said. 
They were kinsfolk, presumably of not widely differing 
mental ability ; a merchant, a college professor, a college 
student, two teachers, a school-girl, and two cultured ladies 
of leisure. The merchant had heard accurately everything 
which actually related to money, but was not certain as to 
the other parts of thesermon. The professor had brought 
away all the reasons for a change of policy and the main 
points of the intended change, but of the figures he was 
not certain. There were some underlying social facts con- 
nected with the proposed change, and the student, one 
teacher, the school-girl, and the other two ladies had been 
impressed by those parts of the sermon which related to 
these facts ; concerning the details of the financial plan 
they all differed. The second teacher, who was a stranger 
to the church, agreed with the merchant as to the money 
questions, and with the professor as to reasons, but her 
account of the parts of the sermon which related to social 
facts was so colored by her own conclusions as to be in- 
accurate. 

If the sermon had been in any degree technical in its 
language it might very well be said that the interest and 
training of each individual determined the amount and the 
quality of what he heard ; but there was not a word in the 
whole sermon that was not within the compreliension of the 
average mind, and every one of the minds in question was 
distinctly above the average. With two exceptions, how- 
ever, these people did not belong to the class which pos- 
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sesses the most acute language sense. They heard what 
interested them and received no definite impression from 
the rest. 

If, then, such wide differences exist among hearing peo- 
ple; if, in aclass of fifty hearing children, there are usually 
two who are almost as deaf to language as Trilby was to 
musical tone ; two who seem to possess the gift of tongues, 
who can supply the fitting word when the teacher cannot, 
whose every thought finds appropriate language ; two more 
who must study language as they do other subjects in order 
to obtain proficiency, although they share with the last two 
the honor of being “the best scholars in school;” six 
others who are chatter-boxes, good readers and good writers 
of simple language, and thirty-eight more all possessing a 
different degree of sensitiveness to language, some an 
acuteness almost equal to the best, and others a dullness 
almost as bad as the worst; if all these differences exist 
among hearing children, is it not extremely probable that 
just such differences exist among the deaf? That the 
various degrees of sensitiveness to language are to be found 
in the schools for the deaf just as in the schools for the 
hearing ? 

The fact would seem to be self-evident, and yet many a 
pupil who has spent years in a school for the deaf without 
acquiring much facility in the use of language is dubbed a 
“failure,” and a proof of the iniquity of some particular 
method, when in reality he is only a deaf parallel to the 
hearing boy mentioned first. There are hearing boys and 
girls who go through the primary and grammar schools 
who cannot write a page upon any subject without many 
grammatical and rhetorical errors, errors which are often 
grotesque in their absurdity. Their spoken language 
appears to be rather better than their written language, 
because common errors and distortions of the vernacular 
offend the ear, which is accustomed to them, less than they 
do the eye, which is accustomed to the formally correct 
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language of books and newspapers (?), and very sensitive 
to deviations from such formal correctness. 

The deaf person may not make the same errors that an 
equally dull hearing person would make, but there is little 
to choose between the productions of the two, neverthe- 
less. Here is a concrete example with names and dates 
changed. The writer is a hearing adult who attended good 
town schools about eight years. 

18/ 
Aug. 3, /95. 
Mr. Blank. Dear Sir 

Have you been to see Mr. Dash a but Mamie Smith. 
Geting pemoted in next roome for she was in the same 
room 5 five years ago. I think it is time she was ina hier 
Garade if not I shall see the school corninitee 

Your 
truly 
Mr. Dot. 


The person who wrote that letter holds his own in the 
struggle for existence ; his speech is ungrammatical and 
he has little comprehension of abstract language, but he 
is a fair sample of a certain class which goes through the 
hearing schools without gaining much command of lan- 
guage. There are many hearing persons who could not 
express themselves on paper as well as he did in the above 
letter. A civil-service examination for candidates for the 
police force was held in a small city just emerging from 
country-townhood not long ago. The candidates, nearly 
all grammar-school graduates, thought it unfair when they 
were asked to write a short letter, and many of them 
broke down completely when told to copy, accurately, 
capitals, punctuation, spelling, etc., one paragraph, from 
a printed page. 

Now, when the older pupils and past pupils of schools 
for the deaf express themselves in abominable English, 
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make mistakes which show a most woeful lack of knowl- 
edge of the commonest language forms, fail to make clear 
their meaning and leave much to guess-work, when 
they do all these things and commit all these language 
crimes, are they compared with such hearing people as those 
last mentioned? Are their written productions placed 
alongside those of hearing people who, after years of in- 
struction, cannot put twenty-five words together properly ? 
No, indeed. They are compared with hearing people who 
can write well, who have the language sense well devel- 
oped, to whom language appeals, who, when they were 
children, belonged in the first half of their school. Some- 
times the comparison is yet more unfair, and the poorest 
language users of one school are compared with the best 
of some other school, and very startling conclusions drawn 
as to the comparative efficiency of the differing methods 
used in the respective schools. 

A very good opportunity to observe the varying degrees 
of facility in the use of language is presented in evening 
schools for adult pupils. There may be found men and 
women who, according to their own story, went to school 
five, six, seven, and eight years in childhood, whose hand- 
writing shows a lengthened school-training, and who ex- 
hibit the same diversity in the use of language as did the 
twelve hundred children previously referred to. They 
usually express a desire to learn how to write letters, 
many of them wish for instruction in no other study, and 
some of the letters which they produce would cause utter 
despair in the breast of a teacher of the deaf if his pupils 
submitted such epistolary efforts to him for inspection. 
After a winter of patient instruction by the teacher and 
patient effort on the pupils’ part, some of them improve 
and some of them do not. The writer recalls one “ fail- 
ure” who remarked, “ Well, I can’t help it. I was always 
poor in composition and grammar, and I suppose I always 
shall be, but I'm great on sums.” Another case, that of a 
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man who made very remarkable progress during a winter, 
may be cited as an example of the development of the 
language faculty unaided by any help which books or 


writing can give. He was about thirty, a very good 
talker, intelligent and agreeable. His language was sin- 
gularly free from offensive errors and he always seemed 
well up in the common topics of the day. He came into 
the evening-school one night in the fall and with a good 
deal of hesitation said he wanted to learn to read and 
write. The principal, who had an easy way of relieving 
prospective pupils from embarrassment, remarked smil- 
ingly, “You’ve grown a little rusty, I suppose, in all the 
years since you went to school.” To his surprise, the 
man answered, “I never went to school a day in my life, 
and I can neither read nor write.” He was very proud 
and dreaded showing his “ ignorance,” as he called it, so 
it was arranged to have him taught individually, and it 
fell to the writer’s lot to do the teaching. The lady for 
whom he worked had begun to teach him some weeks be- 
fore, but, after three or four lessons, had for some unre- 
called reason desisted. He knew his letters and a few 
words of one syllable, that was all.. After a few lessons 
in the phonetic value of the letters, he read a primer 
through, then a first reader, second reader and third 
reader. By that time he could read the newspaper, and 
by March he read everything that came in his way. 
When he encountered an unfamiliar word he would begin 
to sound it, 7. e., pronounce it phonetically, but before he 
had pronounced half fhe letters he would guess at it ; if 
his guess was right, he would go on, but if it was wrong 
he would stop, saying, “‘ Hold on, that don’t make sense,” 
and sound the word through, seeming instinctively to 
give the vowels their right value. He learned to write by 
copying the words of his reading-lessons, which were 
always written on the black-board by the teacher. As 
soon as he could make and join all the letters he began 
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to compose. One of the first sentences he composed was, 
“T saw two dogs fighting,” and he knew so little of spell- 
ing at the time that he had to be helped on “ fighting.” 
He soon began to write letters, letters which contained 
thought and were interesting to read. Reading and writ- 
ing became absorbing pursuits to him; he discovered that 
it was possible to write everything that could be said and 
the discovery never lost its fascination. There was not 
any very marked mental gain, nor has there been since 
that time any change in the man’s outward circumstances 
which would seem to show that a great intellect was re- 
leased from its prison that winter. His reading gives 
him more topics of conversation, and he writes frequently 
to his friends, but he has developed no scholarly tenden- 
cies and remains a laboring man. He had a natural apti- 
tude for language, and so it was easy for him to understand 
the printed language of others and to put his own into 
written form as soon as he had surmounted the mechan- 
ical obstacles. Two other men, who attended the same 
school the same winter, attempted to learn to read and 
write and failed utterly. At the end of the winter they 
could not read the first easy pages of a primer. They 
learned the appearance of a few single words, but they 
could not seem to grasp the relation which one word bore 
to another. They would say, “The bird is no the fence,” 
and never wink. They learned to copy the written form 
of words, but they could not put four or five of those 
words together to form a sentence. The teacher used 
sometimes to read a paragraph or a page of interesting 
matter aloud and then question the pupils concerning 
what she had read. The man who learned so quickly 
gave intelligent answers, but the other two gave answers 
which showed only a glimmering understanding of the 
subject and were ungrammatical and incoherent. Both 
these men reported themselves as having attended school 
in childhood, one in Ireland and the other in America, 
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and both said that they “ never took to larnin.” One was 
a lumper and the other a peddler, and neither was re- 
puted to be foolish or defective ; ‘ thick-headed ” was the 
local descriptive adjective applied to them. 

If those three men had been congenitally deaf it is easy 
to imagine their probable standing in a school for the deaf 
during childhood. The first would have stood well, 
especially in the lower grades. He would have acquired 
colloquial language readily and used it freely. He would 
have absorbed bits and scraps of idiomatic language, and 
avoided, as though by magic, the peculiar constructions 
of the deaf. Every school can show his likeness. But 
the other two! Is there a teacher of the deaf in all this 
broad land who has not struggled with their counterpart, 
who has not worked day after day, and lain awake far into 
the night thinking and planning, groping for some efficient 
means or device whereby a good, usable stock of lan- 
guage might be given such pupils ? 

Sixteen years ago a member of the school committee, 
whose hobby was language, went into the lowest class of 
a high school in a town whose schools were famous 
throughout the land, and asked the pupils to write three 
pages, letter size, on the topic, “A Day in my Life.” He 
sat down and waited while the pupils complied with his 
request, then gathered up the papers and departed. A 
week later he returned and read aloud some of the better 
and many of the poorer productions. The good ones 
were very good,’but some of the others were incredibly 
bad. ‘‘ When we bes iet out,” “ When school are out,” 
“When we bes dismissed,” “ When the scholars is coming 
to school,” ‘“‘ We yousenter to know how,” “ We knew we 
didn’t ought to do it,” ‘“‘ My mother didn’t like them kind,” 
“We starts for school ;” these expressions, and others as 
bad, did that disgusted “school committeeman” read 
aloud from those papers. A high school seldom con- 
tains representatives of the very dullest class of pupils 
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found in the public schools. Various causes, the advice 
of teachers, the unwillingness of the pupils and failure 
in examinations, all tend to keep pupils whose daily work 
ranks below sixty per cent. out of the high school. More- 
over, the writer is personally acquainted with nearly every 
one of the men and women who, as boys and girls, wrote 
those compositions, and knows that they have been fairly 
successful in life. They are engaged in various occupa- 
tions; a merchant, a clerk, a reporter, a teacher, a civil 
engineer, an editor, a dressmaker, and a draughtsman are 
all to be found among the number of those who committed 
such errors as are indicated above. So the fact that those 
boys and girls at fourteen made most lamentable mistakes 
in written English in spite of eight years’ instruction in 
primary and grammar schools, which, for at least four 
years of that time, were famous schools, does not by any 
means argue that they were extraordinarily stupid. Their 
after life shows that they must have possessed average 
mental ability. They were not great language users at 
any time; neither written nor spoken language was easy 
to them; when they answered questions in class they al- 
ways gave the shortest possible answer—one word where 
a sentence was needed, a sentence where a narrative was 
demanded. They wrote compositions which were both 
brief and poor, letters which were common-place in 
thought and badly expressed, and history and geography 
papers in which a real knowledge of the facts called for 
was obcured by vagueness and poverty of language. They 
were corrected every school-day of their lives for errors 
of expression, but their language sense was dull and a 
correction had to be often repeated before it made any 
impression. 

It would seem, to judge from all these various cases in 
which the language sense has been more or less blunted, 
cases found in the public schools of manufacturing towns 
and cities where American, Scotch, English, Irish, Swede, 
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German, and Italian children attended the schools, where 
all classes were represented, and all grades of intellect 
found, that schools for the deaf are not the only places to 
look for poor language users, and that to no method of 
teaching either the deaf or the hearing can rightfully be 
attributed the unenviable distinction of producing pupils 


who cannot express themselves intelligibly in English. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE FIFTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


THE Fifth Summer Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
held at the Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, July 1-10,1896. Several causes conspired to make 
the gathering a large one. The new and magnificent 
buildings with their complete appointments ; the large 
number of teachers—almost fifty—connected with that 
Institution; the announcement that Helen Keller would 
be present and address the Association; the attractive 
programme, and the favorable arrangements with the 
railroads for return fares, each and all tended to swell the 
numbers. Teachers went expecting the occasion to prove 
both pleasant and profitable and they were not disap- 
pointed in either respect. 

The commodious buildings made it possible to furnish 
ample accommodations for all without half taxing their 
capacity. Every arrangement had been made for the 
comfort and convenience of the guests. So systematically 
did everything move on that all things seemed to go of 
themselves at the touch of the button, and Dr. Crouter, 
the genial superintendent, apparently had leisure to 
serve everybody. ; 
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The Rev. Dr. Seiss, the earliest and most persistent 
advocate of pure oralism on the Board of Directors, gave 
a very cordial welcome to the Institution and spoke in 
glowing terms of the progress of that method of instruc- 
tion. Other welcomes were extended by the Rev. Dr. 
Hill to Mt. Airy and by the Hon. Frank Ritter, a repre- 
sentative of the Mayor, to the city of Philadelphia. 
Responses were made by Dr. J. C. Gordon and Dr. A. G. 
Bell, of Washington, Mr. J. N. Banerji, of Calcutta, 
India, and Mr. Magnat, of Lyons, France. 

The opening address of President Gillett, listened to 
with marked attention, was on “Some Notable Benefac- 
tors of the Deaf,” special attention being given to the 
value of the services of Laurent Clerc. We were sorry 
to see Dr. Gillett losing his old-time physical vigor, and 
obliged to call on his son to read the greater part of the 
address for him. 

The two addresses by Dr. Harrison Allen, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the familiar talks of Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell were of special interest and 
profit to the teachers of speech. The address of Prof. 
Lightner Witmer, also of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on “ Experimental Studies of Mental Content and the Proc- 
esses of Thinking,” and the paper of Miss Constance Mc- 
Kenzie, the superintendent of the kindergartens of Phila- 
delphia, on ‘‘ How the Kindergarten Forms Character,” 
were both entertaining and instructive. The introduction 
of this outside element, which the funds of the Associa- 
tion enable it to make, adds much to the attraction and 
value of the meetings. 

Mr. Magnat, of France, the author of the Milan Reso- 
lutions, made two or three short speeches and presented 
two papers, which, as he does not speak English, were 
read by his interpreter, Professor Wright, of Harvard 
University. 

The various papers on the programme given below 
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were well presented, that of Miss Fletcher, of Northampton, 
being especially bright and sparkling from beginning to 
end. Dr. Crouter read a very plausible paper advocating 
that the higher education of the deaf should be conducted 
in ordinary colleges rather than at a college specially 
designed for them. We do not believe that facts, except 
in rare instances, will sustain his arguments. The con- 
ditions he specified could not be secured. 

One of the most profitable parts of the meetings was 
the practice work under the direction of Miss Yale, the 
object being not to show results, but to illustrate the 
methods by which results are reached. For this purpose 
pupils with their teachers were present from the New Jer- 
sey School, the Scranton School, Miss Garrett's Home 
School, and the Mt. Airy Institution. 

Helen Keller was an object of great interest to all, and 
ov the afternoon when she appeared on the platform, the 
hall, where the meetings were held, was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. Advantage was taken of the interest 
thus excited to invite outsiders to join the Association as 
active or life members, and a considerable number availed 
themselves of the opportunity to do so. 

A noticeable feature of the meetings was the deliber- 
ation with which every exercise was conducted. Ample 
time was allotted to each, and no one felt hurried, yet 
there was no dragging. 

The arrangements for social enjoyment were not over- 
looked, chief of which was the reception given on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, July 8th, from 4 to 6.30 o’clock, by the 
Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Institution, to the 
members of the Association and invited guests—an ele- 
gant affair and largely attended, but the spacious halls 
and rooms gave more than ample accommodations for all. 

Dr. Bell, with his usual geniality and kindly hospitality, 
gave a banquet one evening to superintendents, princi, 
pals, and invited guests at the Wissahickon Hotel, which, 
with the after-dinner speeches, was much enjoyed. 
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Brilliant evening hops were held and excursions had to 
Atlantic City, Willow Grove, and other points. Driving 
and wheeling were attractive and delightful. 

The illustrated lecture on Napoleon Bonaparte, by 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, Esq., was much enjoyed. 

At some of the social gatherings the piano-playing of 
Miss Adelia C. Fay, and the vocal music of Miss Lackore, 
Miss Elizabeth Fay, and Miss Schenck, gave great pleas- 


ure. 
From beginning to end the meetings were marked with 


the greatest cordiality and harmony. Few of the deaf 
were present, but for them pains were taken to have 
everything interpreted by manual spelling. 

By Superintendent Crouter and his charming and ac- 
complished wife, aided by all connected with the Institu- 
tion, every effort was made to promote the enjoyment of 
their guests, and with marked success. 

All the officers of the Association were re-elected. 
Superintendent Johnson, of Indiana, was elected a direc- 
tor in the place of Mr. Fechheimer, resigned. 

JOB WILLIAMS, 
Principal of the American School, Hartford, Connecticut. 


PROGRAMME. 
FIRST DAY—WepneEspay, Isr. 


2.30 P. M.—Opening Exercises. 
Addresses of Welcome and Responses. 
Annual Address, .  Pres’t G. LL. D. 
Announcements, . Dr. Z. F. tt, Sec’y. 
Kvening—Social Entertainment. 


SECOND DAY—Tuukrspay, 2NpD. 
Morning Session. 


9.30—-Primary Language and Manual Training, 
Weston Jenkins, M. A., Trenton, N. J. 
10.00—School Room Decoration, . Exsre M. Strermge, Delavan, Wis. 
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SCHOOL OF PRACTICE 
Under direction of Caronine A. YALE. 
10.15—Class Work, - In charge of Miss F. C. McDowE 
Work of the First Year. 


11.15—Practical Talks on Subjects connected with Speech Teaching, 
Dr. A. G. 


Afternoon Session. 


2.30—A Study of the Preparatory Period in the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, M. Maenat, Paris. 
3.30—Manipulation in Articulation Teaching, 
Miss Emma L. Piympton, Portland. 

Hvening—Social Life in India, Mr. J. N. Calcutta. 


THIRD DAY—Frimay, 3rp. 
Morning Session. 


9.30—Some Further Observations on the Study of Adenoid Growth in 
connection with Deaf Mutism, 
M. D., University of Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICE. 


10.15—Class Work (First Year). 
11.15—Practical Talks on Subjects connected with Speech Teaching, 
Dr. A. G. BELL. 


Afternoon Session. 


2.30—Experimentul Studies of Mental Content and the Processes of 


Thinking, 
Prof. Ligurner WirmeEnr, Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania. 
3.30—Child Study, : Hargis Taytor, B. A., Philadelphia. 


FourtH Day—Saturpay, JuLy 47TH. 


Morning Session. 


KINDERGARTEN SECTION. 


9.30—What the Kindergarten Is, Miss AnniE E. Bryan, 
Principal Chicago Free Kindergarten Training School. 

10.15—How the Kindergarten Forms Character, 
Miss Constance McKenzin, Philadelphia. 
11.00—Methods of Expression for Young Deaf Children, Ee 
Miss Mary McCowen, Englewood, Ill. 
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Firta Day—Svunpay, 
Reports on Methods of Religious and Moral Instruction in Oral Schools. 
Day—Monpay, 67H. 
Morning Session. 
9.30—Arithmetic, ‘ : . F. W. Boorn, B. 8., Philadelphia. 
SCHOOL OF PRACTICE. 


10.15—Class Work (First Year). 
11.15—Practical Talks on Subjects connected with Speech Teaching, 
Dr. A. G. BEL. 


Afternoon Session. 


2.30—The History of the Instruction of the Deaf in France, 
M. Maenat. 


SeventH Day—TveEspay, JuLY 7TH. 
Morning Session. 


9.30—On a Study of the Motions of the Muscles of the Soft Palate in 
connection with Visible Speech, 
Harrison Aun, M. D., University of Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICE. 


10.15—Class Work (Number and Action Work). 
11.15—Practical Talks on Subjects connected with Speech Teaching, 
Dr. A. G. BELL. 


Afternoon Session. 


2.30—Text Books in History, 
Miss Northampton. 
3.15—Some Notable Benefactors of the Deaf, 
G. LL.D. 
EHvening—Napoleon Bonaparte (Illustrated Lecture), 
Hon. G. G. Husparp, Washington, D. C. 


Day—WEDNESDAY, JULY 8TH. 


Morning Session. 


9.30—Learning to Talk: (a) Miss Kate Boston. 
(6) Miss Mapex E. Apams, - Boston. 

(c) Miss Ipa H. Apams, , . Boston. 

10.15—Shall the Deaf Seek Higher Instruction in Schools for the Hear- 
ing? . . . A. L. E. Crovrer, LL.D. 


10.45— Work of the Aural Section. 
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Afternoon Session. 


2.00 —The Professional Education of Teachers of the Deaf, M. Maenart. 
2.45—The Most Important Factor in the Mental Development of the 
Deaf, . . . THomas ArtHurR Humason, Ph. D., New York. 
Reception, from 4 to 6.30, by the Board of Directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Address on ‘‘ The Value of Speech to the Deaf,” by Hzeten KEtuer. 


NintH JuLy 9TH. 
Morning Session. 


9.30—Advanced Work in Language and Literature with Oral Classes, 
S. G. Davipson, B.A., Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICE. 


10.15—Class Work (Advanced). 
1115—Practical Talks on Subjects connected with Speech Teaching, 
Dr. A. G. 


Afternoon Session. 


2.30—The Practical Application of the Sense of Touch in Deaf-Mute 

Education, . . . Dr. THomas Arnoxup, Northampton, Eng. 
3.00—Observations on Oral Methods of Instruction, 

Miss JosEPHINE LackorE, Philadelphia. 

3.30—Geography Teaching: Theories 'That Have Stood the Test of the 


Class-room, . . . Miss Anna C. Auten, Morgantown, N.C. 
Hvening—Business Meeting. 


Trento Day—Frmay, 10TH. 


Morning Session. 


9.30—Brief Reports from European Schools, 


Hon. Joun Hirz, Washington, D. C. 
Reports from American Schools. 
Closing Exercises. 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE RESULTS OF 
MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA.* 


CHAPTER IV. 


Marriages of the Deaf, One or Both of the Partners hav- 
ing Deaf Relatives. 


In the preceding chapters some of the most important 
of the questions proposed at the outset of this Inquiry 
have been answered, but we are not yet prepared to ad- 
vise the deaf how to choose their partners in marriage 
with a view to diminishing their liability to deaf offspring. 
If we should stop at the conclusions thus far reached, the 
only advice we could give would be that the congenitally 
deaf, if they married at all, should marry the adventi- 
tiously deaf, and that the adventitiously deaf should marry 
one another. But if the congenitally deaf should follow 
this advice, their adventitiously deaf partners would be 
compelled to disregard it; and no opportunity would be 
left for members of either class to follow the choice of 
their own hearts in case they should wish to marry con- 
genitally deaf or hearing persons. Happily, another clas- 
sification of the deaf may be made besides that based 
upon the congenital or adventitious character of the deaf- 
ness, and one that promises to yield more satisfactory 
results. 

In the statistics gathered by the heads of schools for 
the deaf, as pupils were brought for admission from time 
to time, it was early observed that the occurrence of two 
or more deaf persons in a family was by no means rare, 
and that a large number of the pupils had other deaf rel- 
atives, as uncles, aunts, and cousins. So long ago as 1854, 
Dr. H. P. Peet expressed the opinion that the hearing 
brothers and sisters of a deaf person were about as liable 


"* Continued from the June number of the Annals, page 242. 
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to have deaf children as the deaf person himself, “ sup- 
posing each to marry into families that have, or each 
to marry into families that have not, shown a predis- 
position toward deaf-dumbness.”* Dr. Turner, in 1868, 
referred to the existence of deafness in collateral 
branches of certain families as an argument in support of 
his theory of ‘‘ Hereditary Deafness.”+ Dr. Bell, in 1883, 
quoting the opinion of Dr. Peet above cited, and referring 
to the fact that in the majority of cases that had fallen 
under his own personal observation where a deaf person 
was married to a hearing partner the latter belonged to a 
family containing deaf persons, reached this conclusion : 
“A hereditary tendency towards deafness, as indicated by 
the possession of deaf relatives, is a most important ele- 
ment in determining the production of deaf offspring. 
* * * It may even be a more important element than 
the mere fact of congenital deafness in one or both of the 
parents.”{ In the present Inquiry, therefore, an effort 
was made to ascertain, as far as possible, whether the 
partners in marriage had deaf relatives, and, if so, what 
was the relationship. 

In tabulating the returns of deaf relatives, I started out 
with the hypothesis that, if the possession of deaf rela- 
tives were a factor in the problem, the relationship of 
deaf brother or sister would be the most important one 
as an indication of the liability te deaf offspring, and I 
therefore at first made a general tabulation of the results 
of the marriages in which one or both of the partners had 
deaf brother or sisttr, one or more, with or without other 


*H. P. Peer, “ List of Pupils of the New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb,” in ‘‘American Annals of the Deaf,” 
Hartford, 1854, vol. vi, p. 235. 

+ W. W. Turner, ‘‘ Hereditary Deafness,” in ‘‘ Proceedings of the First 
Conference of Principals of American Schools for the Deaf,” Washing- 
ton, 1868. 

tA. G. Bett, ‘‘ Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the 
Human Race,” Reprint, Washington, 1884, p. 25. 
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deaf relatives, separately from those of the marriages in 
which one or both of the partners had other deaf relatives 
(not including descendants), but not deaf brother or 
sister. Contrary to my expectation, the results proved 
that the percentages of marriages resulting in deaf off- 
spring, and of deaf children born therefrom, were nearly 
the same for these two classes, the difference being only 
between one and two per cent., and in some combinations 
favoring the first class and in others the second. The total 
number of marriages of the second class, moreover, proved 
to be comparatively small, those in which both of the 
partners had other deaf relatives, but not deaf brother or 
sister, being only about one per cent. of the whole num- 
ber of marriages, and those in which one but not the 
other of the partners was thus conditioned being only 
about 114 per cent. In view of these results, and of the 
additional circumstance that the separation of the two 
classes would have added greatly to the length and com- 
plication of the tables in which the possession or non- 
possession of deaf relatives is shown in connection with 
the existence of congenital or adventitious deafness or 
of hearing, it was decided to combine the two classes. 
Deaf descendants are not included in the tabulation. 

The 8,504 partners in marriage comprised in these 
records are classified as follows with respect to the pos- 
session of deaf relatives’ (not including descendants) : 


TaBLE XXXV. 


Partners in marriage. Number. Percentage. 


Had deaf 2,496 | 29.351 
Had no deaf relatives 2, 169 | 25.506 
No information concerning deaf relatives re- 

ported 3, 839 45.143 


8,504 100.000 
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We do not know what proportion of married people in 
general have deaf relatives, but the percentage is cer- 
tainly very much less than that shown in the above table 
and in the tables that follow, both of the married deaf 
and of their hearing partners in marriage. It seems 
probable, then, at the outset, that the possession or non- 
possession of deaf relatives will prove an important factor 
in the solution of the questions under consideration. 

The number and percentage of the deaf married persons 
who had deaf relatives (not including descendants) are 
shown in the following table: 


Taste XXXVI. 


Deaf married persons. Number. | Percentage. 


2,776 38.148 


7,277 100.000 


Regarding only the deaf married persons concerning 
whom it is reported whether they had deaf. relatives or 
not, we have: 


TaBLE XXXVII. 


Deaf married persons. Number. | Percentage. 


100.000 


The proportion of the married deaf having deaf rela- 
tives, as shown by Table XX XVII, is larger than that of 
17,883 pupils who attended American schools for the 
deaf up to the year 1890, of whom 7,516, or 42 per cent., 
were reported as having deaf relatives.* This difference 


*See ‘School Statistics of the Deaf,” in “ Proceedings of the World’s 
Congress of Instructors of the Deaf,’ Washington, 1893, p. 276. 
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is probably due chiefly to the fact that the deaf relatives 
of the married deaf were ascertained in many cases 
at a later date than those of the “School Statistics,” 
additional deaf relatives having been born in the interval. 
The number and percentage of the congenitally deaf 
married persons who had deaf relatives (not including 
descendants) are shown in the following table : 


TaBLE XXXVIII. 


Congenitally deaf married persons. Number. | Percentage. 
No information concerning deaf relatives re- 


The number and percentage of the adventitiously deaf 
married persons who had deaf relatives (not including 
descendants) are shown in the following table : 


TABLE XXXIX. 


Adventitiously deaf married persons. Number. | Percentage. 
1, 707 | 43.182 
No information concerning deaf relatives re- 
1, 452 36.732 


It appears from a comparison of Tables XX XVIII and 
XXXIX that the proportion of those who had deaf rela- 
tives is far larger among the congenitally deaf than 
among the adventitiously deaf, while the proportion of 
those who had no deaf relatives is far larger among the 
adventitiously deaf. This indicates a close connection 
between the existence of congenital deafness and the pos- 
session of deaf relatives. 
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The number and percentage of the hearing partners in 
marriage who had deaf relatives (not including descend- 
ants) are shown in the following table : 


XL. 


| | 

Hearing partners in marriage. Number. | Percentage. 

—| 
Had deaf relatives 


No information concerning deaf relatives re- 
733 | 82.175 


It is a matter of regret that the questions with respect 
to deaf relatives of hearing partners were left unanswered 
in so large a proportion of the marriage records. The 
source from which, in many cases, information was ob- 
tained concerning the deaf relatives of the deaf married 
persons—the school records—did not exist with respect 
to the hearing partners, and the collectors of the marriage 
records did not all realize the importance of making 
special efforts to obtain full details concerning relation- 
ships, especially with respect to hearing partners. Efforts 
to fill the lacune by further correspondence were some- 
times successful but oftener unsuccessful. 

Regarding only the hearing partners in marriage con- 
cerning whom it is reported whether they had deaf 
relatives or not, we have: 


Taste XLI, 


Hearing partners in marriage. Number. | Percentage. 


Had no deaf relatives................ Seeicasnianebaionins 54.717 


100.000 
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The circumstance that so large a proportion of hearing 
persons having deaf relatives married deaf partners, as 
shown by the above table—certainly a much larger pro- 
portion than the percentage of hearing persons having 
deaf relatives to hearing persons in general, though we 
do not know just what that percentage is—is probably 
chiefly due to one or more of the following reasons: (1) 
they became acquainted with the deaf persons whom they 
married through their own deaf relatives; (2) being ac- 
customed to communicate with the deaf, they were able 
to communicate with these persons more easily and freely 
than were hearing people in general; (3) they were 
drawn towards them with peculiar interest and sympathy 
on account of having deaf relatives of their own. Vice 
versa, similar reasons would account for the fact that 
so many deaf persons married hearing partners having 
deaf relatives. 

We come now to the principal questions to be con- 
sidered in this chapter, viz: (1) Is the possession or non- 
possession of deaf relatives by one or both of the part- 
ners in marriage a trustworthy indication of liability or 
non-liability to deaf offspring? (2) Is it a more trust- 
worthy indication than the congenital or adventitious 
character of the deafness of one or both of the partners ? 

In seeking an answer to these questions I shall pursue 
the same method as in the previous chapters, regarding 
first the marriages of a year’s standing or longer, of which 
the results have been reported, and ascertaining what 
number and percentage of each class of marriage resulted 
in deaf offspring ; and, secondly, regarding the children 
born from these marriages, and ascertaining what number 
and proportion of the children born from each class of 
marriage were deaf. 

Beginning with the classes of marriage that were con- 
sidered in Chapter [1I—the marriages of the congenitally 
deaf and of the adventitiously deaf—let us see how 
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their respective percentages of marriages resulting in deaf 
offspring, and of deaf children born therefrom, are 
affected by the possession or non-possession of deaf 
relatives. 

The following table shows the marriages in which both 
of the partners were congenitally deaf, classified accord- 
ing to the possession or non-possession of deaf rela- 
tives (not including descendants), and the number and 
percentage of each class resulting in deaf offspring : 


Tasie XLII. 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 


Number | wy pear OFFSPRING 
Both partners congenitally deaf. of i 


marriages. 


Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 172 49 | 28.488 
One partner had deaf relatives ; the 
One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 73 23.288 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 14 7.143 
One partner had no deaf relatives ; 
no information concerning deaf 
relatives of the other partner re- 
No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported...... 32.000 


The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the several classes of marriages in which both of the part- 
ners were congenitally deaf : 


| 
| 
335 | 83 | 24.776 
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Taste XLITI. 


Number DEAF CHILDREN. 
Both partners congenitally deaf. of 
children. | 


Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives ....... 130 | 30.303 

One partner had deaf relatives; the | 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives..... 

One partner had no deaf relatives ; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 

No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported...... 18 | 29.508 


Total 202 | 25.931 


Of the marriage concerning which it is reported in Tables 
XLII and XLITII that neither partner had deaf relatives 
and a deaf child was born, there are two records. One, 
coming from the school where the partners were educated, 
contains no information concerning deaf relatives. The 
other record, from which the statement that neither part- 
ner had deaf relatives is derived, comes from a person 
belonging to another family and residing in another town, 
and in general gives such meagre details as to show that 
its author had but little acquaintance with the family of 
either partner. Under these circumstances the statement 
that neither partner had deaf relatives may be regarded 
as of doubtful authenticity. IZf we eliminate this marriage 
from the tables, there remains not a single instance of 
marriages in which both of the partners were congenitally 
deaf and neither had deaf relatives, that resulted in deaf 
offspring. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the statistics of these 
tables and of those that follow, as to the relative impor- 
tance of congenital or adventitious deafness and the pos- 
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session or non-possession of deaf relatives as an indication 
of liability or non-liability to deaf offspring, are reserved 
until all the various classes that have been considered in 
the preceding chapters shall have been examined to see 
how their respective percentages of deaf offspring are 
affected by the possession or non-possession of deaf rela- 
tives. 

The following table shows the marriages in which one 
of the partners was congenitally deaf and the other ad- 
ventitiously deaf, classified according to the possession or 
non-possession of deaf relatives (not including descend- 
ants), and the number and percentage of each class re- 
sulting in deaf offspring : 


TaBLE XLIV. 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 
Number 


One partner congenitally deaf; the | of IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 
other adventitiously deaf. | marriages 
Number. Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives........ 141 24 «17.021 
One partner had deaf relatives; the | 

other had not 260 5.384 
One partner had deaf relatives; no. 

information concerning deaf rela- 

tives of the other partner reported. 189 9.524 
Neither partner had deaf relatives. ... 100 3.000 
One partner had no deaf relatives ; no 

information concerning deaf rela- 

tives of the other partner reported. 46 4.348 
No information concerning deaf rela- | 

tives of either partner reported 78 6.410 


814 8.108 


The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the several classes of marriage in which one of the part- 
ners was congenitally deaf and the other adventitiously 
deaf : 


| 
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TaBLE XLV. 


Number DEAF CHILDREN. 
of 
children. 


One partner congenitally deaf; the 
other adventitiously deaf. 
Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives ....... 10.903 
One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 5.536 
One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 
Neither partner had deaf relatives...... 
One partner had no deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported... 2 
No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported....... 8 


1, 820 119 


Regarding the three marriages resulting in four deaf 
children, of which it is reported in Tables XLIV and XLV 
that neither of the partners had deaf relatives, the state- 
ment with respect to two of them comes from their school 
records. With respect to the third, the school record 
gives no information concerning deaf relatives, but it says 
that one of the partners was admitted to school from an 
almshouse, and that he bore his mother’s name, and it 
was not known who his father was. The statement that 
he had no deaf relatives, which comes from a person be- 
longing to another family and residing in another town, 
vannot therefore be accepted as well authenticated. If 
we eliminate this marriage from the tables, the percentage 
of marriages of this class resulting in deaf offspring is 
reduced to 2.02 and the percentage of deaf children born 
therefrom to 1.14. 

The following table shows the marriages in which one 
of the partners was congenitally deaf, and the other was 
deaf, whether congenitally or adventitiously unreported, 
classified according to the possession or non-possession 
of deaf relatives (not including descendants), and the 
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number and percentage of each class resulting in deaf 


offspring : 


Taste XLVI. 


One partner congenitally deaf; the 
other deaf, whether congenitally 
or adventitiously unreported. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 

One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives...... 

One partner had no deaf relatives; 
no information concerning deaf 
relatives of the other partner re- 
ported 

No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported 


Number 
ot 
Marriages. 


95 


120 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 
IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 


Number. 


| 


| 
| Percent’e. 


25 .000 
20.000 


10.714 


16.667 
12.000 


14.167 


The following table shows the number of children, and 


the number and percentage of deaf children, born from the 
several classes of marriage in which one of the partners 
was congenitally deaf, and the other was deaf, whether 


congenitally or adventitiously unreported : 
Taste XLVII. 


One partner congenitally deaf; the 
other deaf, whether congenitally 
or adventitiously unreported. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 

One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives 

One partner had no deaf relatives; 
no information concerning deaf 
relatives of the other partner re- 
ported 

No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported...... 


Number 
of 
children. 


DEAF CHILDREN. 


Number. 


14 


2 


Percent’e, 


26.415 
11.765 


| 
| 
| 10 | 2 
| 56 | cm 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
| = | 3 | 
= 17 | 
| | 
| 
17 | 
| 
| 
101 | 6| 5.941 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 17 | 2| 11.765 
54 | 5 | 9.259 
248 | 29 | 11.694 
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The following table shows the marriages in which one 
of the partners was congenitally deaf and the other was a 
hearing person, classified according to the possession or 
non-possession of deaf relatives (not including descend- 
ants), aud the number and percentage of each class re- 
sulting in deaf offspring : 


Taste XLVIII. 


(MARRIAGES RESULTING 
umber | 
One partner congenitally deaf; the of | IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 
other hearing. 
marriages. | , 
5 Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives. 7 | 35.000 
One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 1 .143 
One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 2 .538 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 
One partner had no deaf relatives ; | 


no information concerning deaf 
relatives of the other partner re- 
ported 

No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported 5 


6.250 


16.667 


| 
28 | 14.660 


The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the several classes of marriage in which one of the partners 
was congenitally deaf and the other wasa hearing person: 


4 
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Taste XLIX. 


D ‘ 
One partner congenitally deaf; the 


children. Number. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 17 | 24.286 
One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not.... ‘ 7 | 11.864 
One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. 27 9.474 
Neither partner had deaf relatives...... ‘ 15.789 
One partner had no deaf relatives ; 
no information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. -571 
No information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of either partner reported.... 3 | 611.940 


11.932 


The class of marriages in which neither of the partners 
had deaf relatives, as shown in Tables XLVIII and XLIX, 
gives a large percentage of marriages resulting in deaf off- 
spring and of deaf children born therefrom, thus differing 
from all the marriages of this class reported in the other 
tables. It will be observed, however, that the total num- 
ber of marriages of this class reported in Tables XLVIII 
and XLIX is only seven. 

The following table shows the marriages in which one 
of the partners was congenitally deaf and the other was 
unreported whether deaf or hearing, classified according to 
the possession or non-possession of deaf relatives (not in- 
cluding descendants) : 


| 
| | 
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Numt MARRIAGES RESULTING 
One partner congenitally deaf; the umber | yy pEAF OFFSPRING. 
other unreported whether deaf or of 
hearing. marriages. 
Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives. ..... 

One partner had deaf relatives ; the 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives...... 

One partner had uo deaf relatives ; no 
information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. . 

No information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of either partner reported. ....| 


The following table shows the number of children born 
from the several classes of marriage in which one of the 
partners was congenitally deaf and the other was unre- 
ported whether deaf or hearing: 


ABLE LI. 


One partner congenitally deaf; the | Number | Der CaILDREN. 
other unreported whether deaf or | of 
hearing. | children. 


| Number. | Percent’e. 
Both partners had deaf relatives....... 
One partner had deaf relatives; the | 
One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rel- | 
atives of the other partner reported. 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 
One partner had no deaf relatives ; 
no information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. | 
No information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of either partner reported. .... 


Total 


The following table shows the marriages in which both 
of the partners were adventitiously deaf, classified accord- 


| | 
| 
= 4 
4 
4 
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ing to the possession or non-possession of deaf relatives 
(not including descendants), and the number and percent- 
age of each class resulting in deaf offspring : 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 
IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 


Number 

Both partners adventitiously deaf. of 
| marriages. 
8 Number. Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives.......| 57 10. 17.544 
One partner had deaf relatives ; the | 
other had not 7 4. 
One partner had deaf relatives; no | 
information concerning deaf rela- | 
tives of the other partner reported. | 
Neither partner had deaf relatives...... 
One partner had no deaf relatives; | 
no information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. 
No information concerning deaf rel- | 
atives of either partner reported.... 


Total 


The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the several classes of marriage in which both of the part- 
ners were adventitiously deaf : 

LIII. 


| 
Number | DEAF CHILDREN. 

Both partners adventitiously deaf. | of | 
children. 


Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives....... | 11 9.649 
One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not | 57 | 10 2.801 
One partner had deaf relatives; no | | 
information concerning deaf rela, | 
tives of the other partner reported. | 202 | 10; 4.950 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 550 | 2 | 0.364 


One partner had no deaf relatives; | 
no information concerning deaf rel- | 
atives of the other partner reported. 163 
No information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of either partner reported.... 


— 
| 
7 2.096 
Total 1, 720 40 2.326 
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The following table shows the marriages in which one 
of the partners was adventitiously deaf, and the other was 
deaf, whether congenitally or adventitiously unreported, 
classified according to the possession or non-possession 
of deaf relatives (not including descendants), and the num- 
ber and percentage of each class resulting in deaf off- 
spring : 

Taste LIV. 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 


deat; ths | be 
One partner adventitiously deaf; the | Number OFFSPRING. 


other deaf, whether congenitally or of 


Number. | Percent’e. 


adventitiously unreported. | marriages. 


Both partners had deaf relatives... ....| ‘ 37.500 
One partner had deaf relatives; the | 
other had not | 8.333 
One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- | 
tives of the other partner reported.. 16.326 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 16.667 
One partner had no deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported.. 
No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported 


Total 


The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf childern, born from 
the several classes of marriage in which one of the part- 
ners was adventitiously deaf, and the other was deaf, 
whether congenitally or adventitiously unreported : 


‘ 
| 
| | 
—|—_ 
195 | 17 | 8.718 
: 
i 
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TaBie LV. 


One partner adventitiously deaf; the 
other deaf, whether congenitally or 
adventitiously unreported. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 

One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives ; no in- 
formation concerning deaf relatives 
of the other partner reported 

Neither partner had deaf relatives .... 

One partner had no deaf relatives ; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported.. 

No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported ..... 


Number 
of 
children. 


DEAF CHILDREN. 


Number. | Percent’e. 


5 18.518 
1 3.333 


| 
10 | 
2 


10.204 
7.407 


The following table shows the marriages in which one 
of the partners was adventitiously deaf and the other was 
a hearing person, classified according to the possession or 
non-possession of deaf relatives (not including descendants), 
and the number and percentage of each class resulting in 


deaf offspring : 
T 


One partner adventitiously deaf; the 
other hearing. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 

One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported.. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives 

One partner had no deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 

No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported 


Number 
of 
marriages. 


|MARRIAGES RESULTING 
IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 


| Number. | Percent’e. 


316 
| 
| | 
| 27 | 
| 30 | 
| 27 | 
27 | 
| 120 5 4.167 
378 23 6.085 
| | 
23 1 4.348 
40 4 10.000 
48 1 2.083 
100 | 4 4.000 
Total ..... 310 | 10 3.226 
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The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from the 
several classes of marriage in which one of the partners 
was adventitiously deaf and the other was a hearing 


person : 
Taste LVII. 


umber DEAF CHI 
One partner adventitiously deaf; the N of 


other hearing. children 
"| Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 
One partner had deaf relatives; the | 

One partaer had deaf relatives; no 

information concerning deaf rela- 

tives of the other partner reported.. 10.112 
Neither partner had deaf relatives. ....| | 0.699 
One partner had no deaf relatives; no | 

information concerning deaf rela- 

tives of the other partner reported. 
No information concerning deaf rela- 

tives of either partner reported 


The following table shows the marriages in which one 
of the partners was adventitiously deaf and the other was 
unreported whether deaf or hearing, classified according 
to the possession or non-possession of deaf relatives (not 
including descendants), and the number and _ percentage 
of each class resulting in deaf offspring : 


| 
| 
713 | 16 | 2.244 


of the Deaf in America. 


One partner adventitiously deaf; the 
other unreported whether deaf or 
hearing. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 

One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. . 

Neither partner had deaf relatives 

One partner had no deaf relatives; 
no information concerning deaf 
relatives of the other partner re- 


No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported 


Taste LVIII. 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 
IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 


| 
Number. | Percent’e. 


The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 


the several classes of marriage in which one of the 

partners was adventitiously deaf and the other was unre- 

ported whether deaf or hearing : 
Tasie LIX. 


One partner adventitiously deaf; the 
other unreported whether deaf or 
hearing. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 
One partner had deaf relatives; the 


Number 
of 
children. 


One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported.. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives...-.. 

One partner had no deaf relatives; 
no information concerning deaf 
relatives of the other partner re- 
ported 

No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported 


DEAF CHILDREN. 


Number. Percent’e. 


318 Marriage 
Number | 
of 
| 
| | 
48 | 1| 2.083 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 47 | 1} 2.128 
“| 706 1 | 1:429 
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The following table shows the marriages in which both 
of the partners were deaf, whether congenitally or adven- 
titiously unreported, classified according to the possession 
or non-possession of deaf relatives (not including descend- 
ants), and the number and percentage of each class re- 
sulting in’ deaf offspring : 


TaBLE LX. 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 


Number IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 


of 
marriages. 


Both partners deaf, whether congeni- 
tally or adventitiously unreported. 


Number. Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 2 50.000 
One partner had deaf relatives ; the 

other had not 1 = 100.000 
One partner had deaf relatives; no 

information concerning deaf rela- 

tives of the other partner reported. . 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 
One partner had no deaf relatives ; no 

information concerning deaf rela- 

tives of the other partner reported. . 
No information concerning deaf rela- 

tives of either partner reported 


10.294 

The following table shows the number of children, and 

the number and percentage of deaf children, born from the 

several classes of marriage in which both of the partners 

were deaf, whether congenitally or adventitiously unre- 
ported : 


4 

4 
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Taste LXI. 


| DEAF CHILDREN. 

Both partners deaf, whether congeni- | ~~ 
tally or adventitiously unreported. | 

| children. Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives + 50.000 

One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 40.000 

One partner had deaf relatives; no | 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives 

One partner had no deaf relatives ; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 

No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported 


16 12.598 


The following table shows the marriages in which one 
of the partners was deaf, whether congenitally or adven- 
titiously unreported, and the other a hearing person, clas- 
sified according to the possession or non-possession of 
deaf relatives (not including descendants), and the num- 
ber and percentage of each class resulting in deaf off- 
spring : 

Taste LXII. 


| MARRIAGES RESULTING 
IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 


One partner deaf, whether congeni- 
tally or adventitiously unreported ; | 


the other hearing. | marriages. 
8 8 Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives....... 100.000 
One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not. ........... 20.000 
One partner had deaf relatives ; noin- 
formation concerning deaf relatives 
of the other partner reported 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 
One partner had no deaf relatives ; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 
No information concerning deaf rela- 


tives of either partner reported 17 | 


Total 37 | 37.755 


320 
of 
33.333 
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The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the several classes of marriage in which one of the part- 
ners was deaf, whether congenitally or adventitiously un- 
reported, and the other was a hearing person : 


Tasie LXIII. 


One partner deaf, whether congeni- | Number DEAF CHILDREN. 
tally or adventitiously unreported ; of 
the other hearing. children. 


Number. | Percent’e. 


| 
Both partners had deaf relatives | 40.000 
One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 15.385 
One partner had deaf relatives ; no in- 
formation concerning deaf relatives | 
of the other partner reported 28.226 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 
One partner had no deaf relatives ; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. | 100.000 
No information concerning deaf rela- 


tives of either partner reported li ¢ 21.168 


24.742 


The following table shows the marriages in which one 
of the partners was deaf, whether congenitally or adventi- 
tiously unreported, and the other was unreported whether 
deaf or hearing, classified according to the possession 
or noa-possession of deaf relatives (not including de- 
scendants), and the number and percentage of each class 
resulting in deaf offspring : 


291 | 72 | 
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LXIV. 


tally or adventitiously unreported ; IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 
the other unreported whether deaf 
or hearing. 


| 
[MARRIAGES RESULTING 
One partner deaf, whether congeni- | Number 
of | 
| 
| 


| Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 

One partner had deaf relatives; the | 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives; 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. | 

Neither partner had deaf relatives......|... 

One partner had no deaf relatives; | 
no information concerning deaf 
relatives of the other partner re- | 

No information concerning deaf rela- | 
tives of either partner reported 


The following table shows the number of children, : and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the several classes of marriage in which one of the 
partners was deaf, whether congenitally or adventitiously 
unreported, and the other was unreported whether deaf 


or hearing : ‘ 
ABLE AY. 


One partner deaf, whether congeni- DEAF CHILDREN. 
tally or adventitiously unreported ; 
the other unreported whether deaf | ttietn 
or hearing. | ‘ 

| 
| 


Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives. ...... 

One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives; no | 
information concerning deaf re 
tives of the other partner reported. |! 

Neither partner had deaf relatives 

One partner had no deaf relatives; | 
no information concerning deaf | 
relatives of the other partner re- | 

No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported 


2 1 | 50.000 
| 
32 3| 9.3875 
6 | 3 | 50.000 
73 4| 65.479 
82 7 | 8.537 
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It appears from Tables XLII to LXV, inclusive, that 
however the marriages of the deaf are classified with re- 
spect to the congenital or adventitious character of the 
deafness of one or of both of the partners, or the hearing 
of one of the partners, the percentage of marriages result- 
ing in deaf offspring, and the percentage of deaf children 
born therefrom, are almost invariably highest where both 
of the partners had deaf relatives, next highest where one 
of them had deaf relatives, and least where neither had 
deaf relatives ; the only exceptions being in classes where 
the totals are too small to be regarded as important. 

Let us now examine the classes of marriage that were 
considered in Chapter II,—marriages in which both of 
the partners were deaf, and those in which one of the 
partners was deaf and the other a hearing person—and 
see how their respective percentages of deaf children are 
affected by the possession or non-possession of deaf rel- 
atives. 

The following table shows the marriages in which both 
of the partners were deaf, classified according to the pos- 
session or non-possession of deaf relatives (not including 
descendants), and the number and percentage of each 
class resulting in deaf offspring : 

Taste LXVI. 


| Number 
Both partners deaf. | of 
| Marriages. 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 
IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 


Number. Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives....... 402 93 | 23.134 
One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 499 6.613 
One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- | 
tives of the other partner reported. | 473 5 11.839 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 414 1.932 
One partner had no deaf relatives; 
no information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. 1.586 
No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported 27 6.750 


220 9.255 


Total 2, 377 | 
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The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the several classes of marriage in which both of the part- 
ners were cleaf: 

TasLe LXVII. 


= 
| Number | 
Both partners deaf. of 
children. 


DEAF CHILDREN. 


Number. | Percent’e. 


— | { 


Both partners had deaf relatives........ | 201 | 21.025 
One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not | 6.227 
One partner had deaf relatives; no in- 
formation concerning deaf relatives 
of the other partner reported 9.633 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 1.030 
One partner had no deaf relatives ; 
no information concerning deuf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. 9 | 1.180 
No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported 794 49 6.171 


5, 072 429 8.458 


If we eliminate the two marriages mentioned on pages 
307 and 309, in respect to which the statements that neither 
of the partners had deaf relatives are not well authenti- 
cated, the number of marriages of this class resulting in deaf 
offspring is reduced to 6, giving a percentage of 1.456, 
and the number of deaf children born therefrom is re- 
duced to 7, giving a percentage of 0.803. 

The following table shows the marriages in which one 
of the partners was deaf and the other a hearing person, 
classified according to the possession or non-possession 
of deaf relatives (not including descendants), and the 
number and percentage of each class resulting in deaf 
offspring : 


Marriages of the Deaf in America. 


Taste LXVIII. 


One partner deaf; the other hearing. 


Both partners had deaf relatives....... 

One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 

One partner bad deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives..... 

One partner had no deaf relatives; 
no information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. 

No information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of either partner reported.... 


Number 
of 


marriages. 


32 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 
| IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 


| 
| Number. | Percent’e. 
10 


31.250 


The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the several classes of marriage in which one of the part- 


ners was deaf and the other a hearing person : 


Taste LXIX. 


One partner deaf; the other hearing. 


Both partners had deaf relatives....... 
One partner had deaf relatives; the 
One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 
Neither partner had deaf relatives..... 
One partner had no deaf relatives ; 
no information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. 
No information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of either partner reported.... 


Number 
of 
children. 


101 


DEAF CHILDREN. 
Number. | Percent’e. 


21 | 20.792 
10 8.475 


14.257 
2.395 


1.422 


9.611 


9.856 


325 
| 
| 

| 
| | 
| 42 3 | 7.143 
| 179 31 | 17.318 
| 56 3| 5.357 
| | 
109 2 | 1.835 
181 26 | 14.365 
599 75 | 12.521 
| 
| 
| 118 | 
| 
498 71 | 
167 
211 3, 
437 | 
1, 532 | 151 | 
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The following table shows the marriages in which one 
of the partners was deaf and the other was unreported 
whether deaf or hearing, classified according to the posses- 
sion or non-possession of deaf relatives (not including 
descendants), and the number and percentage of each 
class resulting in deaf offspring: 


TaBLE LXX. 


Numb MaARkRIAGES RESULTING 
One partner deaf; the other unre- | “ ” IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 
ported whether deaf or hearing. 


marriages. | 
8 Number. | Percent’e. 


| 

Both partners had deaf relatives....... 

One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf _rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives 

One partner had no deaf relatives ; 
no information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. . 

No information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of either partner reported.... 


The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number and percentage of deaf children, born from 
the several classes of marriage in which one of the part- 


ners was deaf and the other was unreported whether deaf 
or hearing : 


Marriages of the Deaf in America. 
Taste LXXI. 


Number DEAF CHILDREN. 
of 
children. 


One partner deaf; the other unre- 
ported whether deaf or hearing. 
Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 

One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives...... 

One partner had no deaf relatives ; 
no information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of the other partner reported. 

No information concerning deaf rel- 
atives of either partner reported.... 5 3.906 


Total 8 4.494 


It appears from Tables LX VI to LXXT, inclusive, that, 
however the marriages of the deaf are classified with re- 
spect to the deafness of one or both of the partners, the 
percentage of marriages resulting in deaf offspring, and of 
deaf children born therefrom, are almost invariably highest 
where both of the partners had deaf relatives, next highest 
where one of them had deaf relatives, and least where 
neither had deaf relatives; the only exceptions being in 
classes where the totals are too small to be regarded as 
important. 


Let us, finally, examine all the marriages of a year’s 
standing or longer, of which the results have been reported, 
one or both of the partners being deaf, and see how the 
percentage of marriages resulting in deaf offspring is 
affected by the possession or non-possession of deaf rela- 
tives (not including descendants). This is shown in the 
following table : 
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Taste LXXII. 


| 


Marriages of the deaf. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 

One partner had deaf relatives; the | 
other had not | 

One partner had deaf relatives; no | 
information concerning deaf rela- | 
tives of the other partner reported. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives 

One partner had no deaf relatives ; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported. 

No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of either partner reported....... 


Total 


Number 


|MARRIAGES RESULTING 


IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 


Number. 


300 


Percent’e. 


The following table shows the number of children born 
from these several classes of marriages, and the number 
and percentage of deaf children belonging to each class : 


Taste LXXIII. 


Marriages of the deaf. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 

One partner had deaf relatives; the 
other had not 

One partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported.. 

Neither partner had deaf relatives 

One partner had no deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of the other partner reported.. 

No information concerning deaf relu- 
tives of either partner reported 


Total 


children. 


DEAF CHILDREN. 


Number. 


Percent’e. 


1, 060 
1, 210 
1,532 
1, 044 

577 
1, 359 


6, 782 


222 


96 


588 


20.943 
6.446 
11.227 
1.245 
1.213 
7.064 


8.670 


If we eliminate the two marriages mentioned on pages 
307 and 309, in respect to which the statements that neither 
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of 
| | 
437 103 23.570 
541 36 6.654 
664 88 13.253 
471 11 2.335 
318 5 1.572 
647 57 8.810 
|“ 
| of 
| | | 
| 
| 
78 | 
| | 
| 172 | 
13 
| 
| 7 | 
| 
| 
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of the partners had deaf relatives are not well authenti- 
cated, the number of marriages of this class resulting in 
deaf offspring is reduced to nine, giving a percentage of 
1.92, and the number of deaf children born therefrom is 
reduced to eleven, giving a percentage of 1.056. These 
nine records come from the schools where the partners 
in marriage were educated or from the partners them- 
selves, and may be accepted as authentic; but when we 
consider how many persons, especially in America, where 
changes of residence are frequent, are unacquainted with 
the condition of all their relatives, it seems not im- 
probable that marriages of this class resulting in deaf 
offspring are even fewer than here reported. 

The statistics above given (Tables XLIT to LXXIII, 
inclusive) fully corroborate Dr. Bell’s conclusion that “a 
hereditary tendency towards deafness, as indicated by 
the possession of deaf relatives, is a most important 
element in determining the production of deaf offspring,” 
and that “it may even be a more important element than 
the mere fact of congenital deafness in one or both of the 
parents.”* Indeed, we may go further and say that 
while congenital deafness may be regarded as a prima 
facie indication of a liability to deaf offspring, it should 
never be accepted as a conclusive indication of such 
liability ; for where congenital deafness is unattended by 
the possession of deaf relatives the liability, if it exists at 
all, is very slight, and should not be regarded as a bar to 
marriage. 

The possession or non-possession of deaf relatives has 
another advantage over the congenital or adventitious 
character of the deafness, as an indication of liability or 
non-liability to deaf offspring, viz., that the former is an 
element the existence or non-existence of which can be 
definitely ascertained, while-the latter is not. As has 


*A. G. Brut, ‘‘ Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the 
Human Race,” Reprint, Washington, 1884, p. 25. 
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already been shown (page 215), it is impossible to deter- 
mine with certainty in any case of supposed congenital 
deafness whether the deafness is really congenital or ad- 
ventitious ;* but it cav generally be determined with cer- 
tainty, if sufficiently thorough inquiry is made, whether 
the individual in question has or has not deaf relatives. 

Let us now return to the marriages of the deaf in which 
one of the partners was a hearing person, and see how 
the liability to deaf offspring is affected by the possession 
or non-possession of deaf relatives by the hearing partner. 
The following table shows all the marriages of a year’s 
standing or longer, of which the results have been reported, 
in which one of the partners was a hearing person, classi- 
fied according to the possession or non-possession of deaf 
relatives (not including descendants) by either partner, 
and the number and percentage of marriages of each class 
resulting in deaf offspring : . 


* This consideration, aside from any other, is of itself sufficient to show 
the absurdity and folly of the attempts, happily unsuccessful, that have 
been made in one or two of our States to prohibit the marriage of the 
congenitally deaf by law. (See ‘‘An Act concerning crimes and pun- 
ishments,” which was introduced into the Connecticut legislature in 1895, 
was reported with approval by the Committee on Humane Institutions, 
and.but for the strenuous efforts of Dr. Job Williams, Principal of the 
American School, at Hartford, for the Deaf, would have become a law. 
The text of the proposed act is given in ‘‘American Annals of the 
Deaf,” Washington, 1895, vol. xu, p. 310. A similar law was proposed 
in the Minnesota legislature a few years ago.) If such alaw were enacted 
it would be a dead letter, for it would be impossible to prove in any case 
that the deafness of the person accused of violating the law was congeni- 
tal and not adventitious. 
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Taste LXXIV. 


| MARRIAGES RESULTING 
: IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 
One partner hearing; the other deaf. 


marriages. 
| Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 32 | 10 
Hearing partner had deaf relatives ; 
deaf partner had not 20 
Hearing partner had deaf relatives; no 
information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of deaf partner reported 11 | 18.182 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 5.357 
Hearing partner had no deaf relatives ; 
deaf partner had deaf relatives. ...... | 9.091 
Hearing partner had no deaf relatives ; 
no information concerning deaf re- 
latives of deaf partner reported 33.333 
No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of hearing partner reported ; 
deaf partner had deaf relatives....... | 17.262 
No information concerning deaf rela- 
tives of hearing partner reported ; 
deaf partner had no deaf relatives... .943 
No information concerning deaf rela- | 
tives of either partner reported | 14.365 


Total 


The following table shows the number of children, and 
the number aud percentage of deaf children, born from 
the several classes of marriage in which one of the part- 
ners was a hearing person and the other deaf: 


331 
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TaBLE LXXV. 


Number DEAF CHILDREN. 
One partner hearing; the other deaf. of 
children. 


Number. | Percent’e. 


Both partners had deaf relatives 101 20.792 
Hearing partner had deaf relatives ; 
deaf partner had not 4. 
Hearing partner had deaf relatives ; 
no information concerning deaf 
relatives of deaf partner reported... ‘ 12. 
Neither partner had deaf relatives 2. 
Hearing partner had no deaf rela- 
tives; deaf partner had deaf rela- 
tives 10. 
Hearing partner had no deaf rela- | 
tives; no information concerning | 
deaf relatives of deaf partner re- 
ported 
No information concerning deaf rela- | 
tives of hearing partner reported ; 
deaf partner had deaf relatives....... 
No information concerning deaf rela- | 
tives of hearing partner reported; | 
deaf partner had no deaf relatives...| 
No information concerning deaf rela- | 
tives of either partner reported 


The total number of marriages shown in Tables LXXTV 
and LXXYV, in which information concerning deaf rela- 
tives is reported, is unfortunately too small to enable us 
to form conclusions that are entirely satisfactory ; but 
taking them for what they are worth, and comparing them 
class by class with Tables LXVI and LXVII, which re- 
late to marriages im which both of the partners were deaf, 
it appears that hearing persons having deaf relatives are 
as liable to have deaf offspring as deaf persons having 
deaf relatives, supposing each to marry deaf partners who 
have, or each to marry deaf partners who have not, deaf 
relatives. Probably similar results would appear if we 
could obtain statistics of the marriages of hearing per- 
sons having deaf relatives and married to hearing part- 


| 
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ners who have, or to hearing partners who have not, deaf 
relatives; but such marriages do not come within the 
scope of the present Inquiry. These statistics, so far as 
they go, corroborate the opinion expressed by the late 
Dr. H. P. Peet, that “the [hearing] brothers and sisters 
of a deaf-mute are about as liable to have deaf-mute 
children as the deaf-mute himself, supposing each to 
marry into families that have, or each into families that 
have not, shown a predisposition toward deaf-dumbness.” * 

These statistics also corroborate the conclusion drawn by 
Dr. Bell (1) from the opinion of Dr. Peet above quoted, (2) 
from his own “ personal observation that in the majority 
of cases where a deaf-mute was married to a hearing per- 
son, the hearing person belonged to a family containing 
deaf-mutes,” and (3) from the results of marriages of 
former pupils of the Hartford and Illinois Schools: viz., 
that “in a large proportion of cases in which the mar- 
riages were productive of deaf offspring, both parents 
had deaf-mute relatives (even in the case where one par- 
ent was a hearing person).”+ 

It is a natural deduction from the above conclusion of 
Dr. Bell’s, and one that seems to be sustained by the 
statistics of Tables LXXIV and LXXYV, that the large 


proportion of deaf children born from marriages in which 


*H. P. Peer, ‘‘ List of Pupils of the New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb,” in ‘‘American Annals of the Deaf,” 
Hartford, 1854, vol. vi, p. 235. 

+A. G. Betz, ‘‘ Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the 
Human Race,” Reprint, Washington, 1884, pp. 24-26. Another conclu- 
sion of Dr. Bell’s, drawn from the careful analysis he made of the mar- 
riages of former pupils of the Hartford and Illinois Schools, was that ‘‘in 
a large proportion of marriages where deaf offspring resulted both par- 
ents were probably congenitally deaf where both were deaf-mutes, and 
one parent congenitally deaf where only one was a deaf-mute.” This 
conclusion is also corroborated by the present statistics, but, as Dr. 
Bell conjectured, and these statistics prove, the possession of deaf rela- 
tives is a more important indication of liability to deaf offspring than 
the mere fact of congenital deafness in one or both of the partners in 
marriage. In fact, it is the only trustworthy indication of such liability. 
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one of the partners was a hearing person and the other 
deaf, and both had deaf relatives, is to be explained by 
the hereditary transmission of certain physical conditions 
tending to produce deafness from the hearing partner as 
well as from the deaf partner.* It also seoms reasonable 
to conclude that in marriages where the hearing partner 
has deaf relatives and the deaf partner has not,t if the 
children are deaf, the hereditary transmission of the physi- 
cal condition tending to produce deafness is due to the 
hearing partner rather than to the deaf partner. 

But why is the percentage of marriages resulting in 
deaf offspring, and of deaf children born therefrom, 
larger in marriages where one of the partners was a hear- 
ing person than in those where both of the partners were 
deaf?} If the proportion of hearing partners with deaf 
relatives to the whole number of hearing partners were 
larger than the proportion of deaf partners with deaf 
relatives to the whole number of deaf partners, that cir- 
cumstance, in connection with the explanation above sug- 
gested, might be accepted as the answer to this question ; 
but a comparison of Tables XL and XLI with Tables 


*<* An inherited characteristic * * * may o7 may not have been 
manifested by the parents or other ancestors. If it is more common 
either among the ancestors or the brothers and sisters and cousins of the 
organism than it is in the race at large, this fact is scientific proof that 
it is an inherited characteristic.” W.K. Brooxs, in ‘‘ The Possibility 
of the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race,” Washington, 
1888, p. 1; reprinted in ‘‘ Facts and Opinions relating to the Deaf from 
America,” London, 1888, p. 99, in ‘‘ Appendix to the Report-of the 
Royal Commission on the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb,” etc., London, 
1889, vol. ii, p. 322, and in ‘‘ Education of Deaf Children,’”’ Washington, 
1892, Part ii, p. 104. 

+ Only 26 such marriages were reported in the present statistics, and 
only one of these resulted in deaf offspring. It is probable, however, 
that there were some cases of this kind among the 44 marriages in which 
the hearing partner had deaf relatives and no information concerning 
deaf relatives of the deaf partner was reported, two of which resulted in deaf 
offspring, and among the 181 marriages in which no information con- 
cerning deaf relatives of either partner was reported, 26 of which’ resulted 
in deaf offspring. 

t See Chapter II, pages 179-183. 
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XXXVI and XXXVII, respectively, shows a smaller pro- 
portion of hearing partners with deaf relatives to the 
whole number of hearing partners than of deaf partners 
with deaf relatives to the whole number of deaf partners. 
Possibly, though not probably, if the deaf relatives of the 
hearing partners were as fully reported as are those of 
the deaf partners, these proportions would be reversed. 
Possibly, on the other hand, though not probably, if the 
marriages in which one of the partners was a hearing 
person were as numerous as those in which both of the 
partners were deaf, the disparity in the percentages of 
the results would be reversed. Taking the statistics as 
we have them, while the possession of deaf relatives by 
the hearing partner probably accounts for a considerable 
number of cases of deafness in the offspring, it does not 
alone seem to afford an adequate explanation of the fact 
that the percentage of deaf offspring is larger from 
marriages in which one of the partners was a hearing 


person than from those in which both of the partners 
were deaf. 


Another explanation, or partial explanation, of this 
phenomenon will be presented for consideration in the 
next chapter. 

Returning now to the most important question of this 
whole Inquiry, Wherein lies the special liability of mar- 
riages of the deaf to result in deaf offspring ? it appears 
from the facts above shown that the possession or 
non-possession of deaf relatives affords the key to its 
solution. If a deaf person, whether congenitally or ad- 
ventitiously deaf, has deaf relatives, that person, however 
married, is liable to have deaf offspring, the liability being 
much greater, however, in the case of the congenitally 
deaf than in that of the adventitiously deaf; and if a 
deaf person, either with or without deaf relatives, marries 
a person, whether deaf or hearing, who has deaf relatives, 
the marriage is liable to result in deaf offspring. If both 
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partners have deaf relatives; the physical conditions tend- 
ing to produce deafness, whatever they may be, are liable to 
be transmitted from both parents, and the probability of 
deaf offspring is therefore largely increased; but even 
when only one of the partners has deaf relatives, the 
liability to deaf offspring is still considerable. 

In view of this conclusion, what advice is to be given the 
deaf on the subject of marriage? It may be said that it 
is of no use to give them any advice at all; that they do 
not want advice, and will resent it if offered. I do not 
think so. I have been intimately associated with the deaf 
for nearly half a century, and it is my observation and ex- 
perience that, while they have confidence in their own judg- 
ment concerning matters with respect to which they know 
that they are competent to form an opinion, and while they 
resent any unwarranted interference with their liberty as 
individuals, they are always ready to listen to friendly ad- 
vice from persons whom they believe to be their friends ; 
and, especially with respect to the matter of marriage, I 
am persuaded by the earnest assurances I have received 
from many of them in the course of this Inquiry that they 
are exceedingly anxious to learn the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, and, if possible, to avoid form- 
ing marriage ties which will be liable to result in deaf off- 
spring. 

It must be admitted, however, that the conclusion to 
which we have been brought renders the question of the 
advice to be given on the subject of marriage a delicate 
and difficult one. For those of the deaf who have no deaf 
relatives, indeed, the question is easily answered. The 
advice to be given them, if they wish to marry in such a 
way as not to be liable to deaf offspring, should not be, as it 
often has been, to choose hearing partners. Itshould be to 
choose partners, whether deaf or hearing, who have no deaf 
relatives ; and the marriages for them to avoid, in order to 
escape deaf offspring, are not marriages with the deaf, but 
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marriages with persons, whether deaf or hearing, who have 
deaf relatives. But what advice shall be given the deaf, 
unhappily constituting a considerable proportion of the 
whole number, who have deaf relatives ? 

The answer to this question must depend upon the views 
one holds as to the rightfulness and propriety of marriage 
where the union is liable to result in deaf offspring. It 
may be said, with truth, that deaf persons having deaf 
relatives have as good right to marry as their hearing 
brothers and sisters, for a similar liability to deaf off- 
spring probably exists in both cases; it may also be said, 
with truth, that they have a better right to marry than the 
consumptive, the inebriate, the criminal, or persons in 
whose families there exists a tendency to idiocy or insanity, 
for deafness is a less evil than is liable to be transmitted 
from individuals belonging to any of these classes; but 
whether, after all, it is right and advisable for them to 
marry is another question. Different answers to this ques- 
tion have been given by prominent friends of the deaf. 
Dr. Gillett, for nearly forty years Superintendent of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, now President of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, says: ‘My advice to deaf-mutes is to contract mar- 
riage just as others do, with whomsoever they find that 
compatibility that ensures a happy marriage, as a truly 
felicitous union is not chiefly dependent upon physical 
conditions. * * * One of their inalienable rights, as of 
others, is the pursuit of happiness ; and I know of no better 
way of its pursuit than in a congenial conjugal relation.”* 
And in reply to an inquiry as to what his advice would 
be in an actual specified case, in which, from the numer- 
ous instances of deafness in the ancestry and other re- 
lationship of one of the persons contemplating marriage, 
and the congenital deafness of the other, the liability to 


*P. G. ‘ Deaf-Mutes: Their Intermarriage and Offspring,” 
in ** Science,” New York, 1891, vol. xvii, No. 417, p. 58. 
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deaf offspring appeared to be unusually great, he says: 
“ My advice in such a case as this would be for the young 
people to examine themselves carefully as to what their 
motives are in contemplating matrimony. If they have 
no higher thought than the animal impulse, I would ad- 
vise them by no means to enter into that sacred relation ; 
but if they are already so united in heart that each is 
needful to the happiness of the other, I would advise 
them, as soon as their circumstances are such as to enable 
them to maintain a family in comfort, whether the children 
should hear or be deaf, to follow the promptings of their 
higher nature, with a determination to rear their children 
to respectability and usefulness, which they can do in one 
case almost as effectually as in the other. * * * If 
deafness were a crime, or a disgrace, or entailed suffering, 
I would certainly discourage it; but since it does not, I 
deem it wise to encourage such a marriage, if the parties 
most interested believe, after reflection, that their own 
happiness will be promoted thereby.* 

On the other hand the President of Gallaudet College, 
who is recognized by all the deaf as a friend and well- 
wisher no less sincere, says: ‘If such a condition in the 
families was disclosed as to render the birth of deaf children 
probable, a reason for hesitation would surely be recog- 
nized which every truly benevolent and unselfish mind 
would regard as serious. I have several personal friends 
who have remained unmarried because of the existence in 
their families of certain mental or physical defects likely 
to descend to offspring; and as I honor them for their 
unselfishness, so would I rank high in my esteem a deaf 
person who lived single for a similar reason. But the 
consideration of this aspect of the question need not be 
extended ; it can be dismissed with the advice to all young 
deaf people to look carefully into the matter of ‘ family 


* Idem, ‘‘ Deaf-Mutes,” in ‘‘ Science,’’ New York, 1890, vo]. xvi, No. 
404, p. 248. 
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deafness’ before their hearts become entangled with any 
one, and govern themselves accordingly."* My own 
opinion coincides with President Gallaudet’s. 

Whatever answer may be given to this difficult question, 
it cannot be doubted that all persons, whether deaf or 
hearing, who have deaf relatives, and all persons whom 
individuals belonging to this class may wish to marry, 
ought to be fully informed in due season of the fact that 
marriages of persons having deaf relatives are liable to 


result in deaf offspring. 
E. A. F. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Volta Bureau gives us another valuable publica- 
tion in its “ Cireular of Information, No. 3,” containing 
“International Reports of Schools for the Deaf made to 
the Volta Bureau, December, 1895,” an octavo pamphlet 
of 32 pages. It contains statistical returns from nearly 
all the schools for the deaf in the world, giving for each 
school the location, name, date of establishment, founder, 
executive officer, character (whether public or private, 
boarding or day school), method of instruction, number 
of teachers, and number of pupils ; also the number of con- 
genitally deaf pupils and of those who have some hearing 
power. 

The methods of instruction are designated by whatever 
titles the heads of the several schools choose to give 
them. Thus, for the method known in America as 
Oral, we find in the tables of this Report abbreviations 
of the terms “ Lautsprache,” “ Reine Lautsprache,” “Oral,” 
“Pure Oral,” ete.; for what we understand by the Com- 


*E. M. Gauuaupet, ‘‘ The Intermarriage of the Deaf, and their Edu- 
cation,” in ** Science,” New York, 1890, vol. xvi, No. 408, p. 296. 
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bined System, the tables give us “ Combined,” “ Eclectic,” 
“ Mixed,” “ Any and all,” etc.; for the Manual Alphabet 
Method, we find ‘“ Manual Alphabet,” ‘“ Dactylology,” 
and ‘“ Rochester.” There are also some combinations of 
these terms. This renders the classification and collation 
of the methods difficult, if not impossible. Mr. Hitz does 
not attempt the task, but contents himself with giving, 
literally, either in the body of the tables or in the accom- 
panying notes, what is reported from each school. As it 
is a matter of some interest to have a general view of the 
methods of instruction prevailing throughout the world, 
we attempt in the following table to analyze and classify, 
as accurately as possible, the methods reported, but it is 
not probable that the result is mure than approximately 
correct. In order to compare the present methods with 
those of fourteen years ago, we append a summary of the 
methods of instruction of the schools of the world as 
reported in the Annals, vol. xxviii, page 61. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION.* 


Continents. 
Oral Manual | Com- Not 


* | Alphabet. | bined, | stated. 


North 
South America 


Total, 1895 


The following table, showing the character of the schools 
(whether boarding or day), is presented with more confi- 
dence in its accuracy, as the returns on this point are 
explicitly and clearly stated : 


* For definitions of the terms used, see the last January number of the 
Annals, pages 71 and 72. 


a 
357 7 236 2 37 75 
474 11 267 6 109 81 
| 
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CHARACTER. 
Continents. Schools. 


| Boarding] Not 
Boarding., Day. | and Day. | stated. 


| 
| 
| 


Europe 
North America. ............... 
South America 


Total | 193 106 76 


The following table, which, except the appended sta- 
tistics for 1882, is taken from the Volta Bureau Report, 
shows the number of schools, teachers, and pupils, and 
also the numbers of the latter who are congenitally deaf 
and who have some hearing power : 


| PuPILs. 


Continents. Schools. Teachers.*| > 
Congeni- Have some | 


hearing 
tally deaf. power. 


North Americe 
South America 


Total, 1895+ .......... ’ 4,397 | 32,483 
Total, 1882t 


Much interesting information concerning some of the 
schools is given in the notes appended to the statistical 
tables. 


*** Some schools include instructors in manual training and gymnas- 
tics, of arts and religion, whilst others omit this class altogether.” 

+ ‘“* Were the 18 school-board centres of London, the public day-schools 
of Chicago, the St. Joseph Institute schools in New York, and the Milan 
schools all enumerated separately, the total of schools would be near 500. 
This, however, would not increase the aggregate of teachers and pupils. 
Allowing a fair estimate for the number of schools, teachers, and pupils 
not reported, we have an approximate total of 520 schools, some 4,000 
teachers, and upwards of 33,000 pupils.” 

t From the Annals, vol. xxviii, page 61. 
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357 126 7] 62 92 
100 60 27 10 3 
3 1 1 
| 
5 11 109 30 | 198 
4 24 | 94 27 | 160 
9357 | 2,676/ 5,986] 3,220 | 21,852 
ee 100 | 1,117! 2,518 1,095 | 10,127 
3 13 32 | 12 | 74 
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The Volta Bureau intends to continue the publication 
of statistics of the schools of the world from time to 
time. We hope that a uniform system of nomenclature 
and classification will be adopted, and that all the schools 
will respond promptly and faithfully to the requests for 
information. 

Since Mr. Dixon published his English translation of 
Bonet’s “ Reduction de las Letras y Arte para ensefiar a 
hablar los Mudos,” with Mr. Farrar’s valuable historical 
introduction, six years ago,* there has been a French trans- 
lation (Réduction des lettres a leurs éléments primitifs 
et Art d’enseigner a parler aux muets, Paris, 1891) by 
Messrs. E. Bassouls and A. Boyer, and now we have a 
German translation by Mr. Friedrich Werner, a teacher 
in the Stade Institution, entitled “ Vereinfachung der 
Buchstaben und die Kunst Stumme sprechen zu lehren,” 
Stade, 1895, 8vo, pp. 184. This translation was begun 
by the late Dr. Carl Renz, but at the time of his death he 
had completed only two chapters. Mr. Werner’s trans- 
lation is a literal one, preserving as far as possible the 
style of the original. The German Minister of Education 
has shown his appreciation of the translator’s faithful 
work by purchasing fifty copies for the Government. 


Two new books have recently been added to the excel- 
lent series with which the American School at Hartford 
facilitates the work of instructing the deaf, in other schools 
as well as its own, through the devoted labors of its in- 
structors and the Ellen Lyman and Joseph Davis publi- 
cation funds. One of these, by the late lamented William 
Gurney Jenkins, is entitled “‘ Words and Phrases,” Hart- 
ford, 1896, a duodecimo volume of 209 pages. It affords 
examples of the correct use of many of the words and 


* Noticed in the Annals, vol. xxxvi, page 142. 
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phrases in which the deaf are most liable to err. As 
Mr. Jenkins says in the Preface, such examples, put into 
the hands of the pupil, will do more to insure correct 
form than many hours spent in pointing out errors. An 
alphabetical Index refers to some of the words and 
phrases illustrated, but the value of the Index would be 
greatly enhanced if it were made more complete. 


The other recent publication of the Hartford School is 
“Stories for Language Study,” compiled by Miss Jane 
Bartlett Kellogg, Hartford, 1896, 12mo, pp. 152. We 
welcome heartily every addition to the collection of stories 
for deaf pupils written, as all of the Hartford series are, in 
a simple style, and treating of subjects not too childish 
in language that the deaf can understand. In this way, 
and in this only, can a taste for reading be formed. 
Miss Kellogg’s compilation is adapted for the use of 
pupils of the third and fourth years. Illustrations add 
to the interest of the stories, and questions at the end of 
the book afford material for conversation. 


We also have a good book of stories written by Miss 
Letitia L. Doane, a teacher in the Ohio Institution. It is 
entitled “‘ Every-Day Tales. True Stories of Real Chil- 
dren,” Columbus, Ohio, 1896, 12mo, pp. 83. Though 
not intended especially for deaf children, it is well adapted 
for their use. It is handsomely printed and illustrated. 


The library of the Illinois Institution contains more 
than 12,000 books and pamphlets, but until recently it 
has had no printed catalogue. This want has been sup- 
plied by Mr. 8. T. Walker in the “ Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of the Illinois Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville, 1896,” an octavo volume 
of 288 pages, printed at the Institution. The catalogue 
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is divided into two parts, “ Juveniles”-and “General 
Literature,” and contains references not only to authors 
and titles of books, but in many cases to their contents. 
Such a publication greatly increases the value of the 
library both to teachers and pupils by unlocking to them 
its hidden treasures. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabuma Institute-—Miss Grace D. Ely has resigned to ac- 
cept a position in the Maryland School. She is succeeded by 
Miss Olive E. D. Hart, recently of the Pennsylvania Institution. 

There are to be nine classes this year, in four of which speech 
will be taught. 

American School.—Miss Grace W. Robinson and Miss 
Mary L. Geer have been appointed as additional teachers. 
The former took normal training at the Portland School last 
year, and the latter was in the Normal Class of the Clarke 
School. 

Chicago Day-Schools.—A new office—that of “ Supervising 
Principal of the Chicago Public Day-Schools for the Deaf ”— 
has been created, and Miss Mary McCowen, Principal of the 
McCowan Oral School, has been appointed to the position. 

Florida Institute-—Miss Christina Thomson is succeeded 
as teacher by Miss F. Burr Gray, from the North Carolina 
School. 

Horace Mann School.—Miss Kate F. Hobart has gone 
abroad for a year. 

Henry W. Putnam, sq., of Boston, has lately made a 
memorial gift to this School by beautifying the grammar- 
school hall. Under the artistic direction of Mr. Ross Turner, 
of Boston, the walls of the hall have been tinted with rich, 
warm colors. Three friezes have been set in the walls; two, 
which occupy the space over the hall stage and at one side, 
treat of the subject by Luca della Robbia, “ The Singing Boys 
and Girls.” The third is fromthe Parthenon. There are also 
several busts illustrative of prominent characters in‘history. 
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Large vases upon pedestals have been placed at each end of 
a stage built in the room for public exercises. The result 
of Mr. Putnam’s generosity is a beautiful hall, which must be 
a constant pleasure to the pupils and a helpful means of 
education. 

Illinois Institution.—Dr. Brown, who was appointed to the 
headmastership of the Ulster Institution, has, on account of 
inadequate health for the bearing of such responsibilities, 
declined, and will remain in this Institution. Miss M. Kate 
Stevens has resigned to marry Mr. Frank Read, Jr., one of 
the teachers of this Institution. Mr. Ww. I. Tilton, gymnastic 
instructor for the past three years, has been appointed teacher 
in the literary department. Mr. H. A. Molohon, a graduate of 
the Institution, and for three years a supervisor, has been ap- 
pointed gymnastic instructor of the boys. Miss Eva Chisholm, 
a graduate of the State Normal School and a teacher of ex- 
perience, has been added to the corps of instructors and will 
probably have charge of a newly organized semi-deaf class. 
Miss Margaret Byrns, an experienced kindergartner, will be 
assisted by Miss Helen M. Rawlings, who served as a novitiate 
last year. Mr. Thomas Hainline, a graduate of this Institution, 
has been added as assistant in the corps of the art department, 
and will have charge, as a specialty, of the newspaper engrav- 
ing instruction and the new branch of art to be introduced 
this fall—photography. 

Miss Kate Stevens, an experienced kindergartner, has been 
employed as governess for the little boys. This position is 
newly created to meet the demand for a more intelligent in- 
struction in morals-and manners of the youngest of the house- 
hold. The duties have been entirely separated from those of 
a domestic nature and allied to those of skilled instruction. 
The governess will be with her little ones from morning till 
night directing their games, instructing them in politeness 
and conduct, and seeing that they are at all times engaged in 
some way that will have an educating effect. She will preside 
at their table during meals and eat with them, teaching them 
table manners. In this she will be assisted by the attendants 
at the “‘ Castle”—the new home of the little boys. This has 
long been one of Mr. Walker’s ideals in the government of the 
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young children, and he looks for much good to result from it. 
Conforming to the same idea, the two attendants in the little 
girls’ cottage will be required also to preside at their tables in 
the dining-room, and eventually the same plan for the govern- 
ing of the little girls may be adopted as for the little boys. 
The governess will, of course, live in the “Castle” with her 
family.” 

Two supervisors for the older boys have been selected—Mr. 
Maurice Sullivan and Mr. D. A. Mitchell—who come from 
teachers’ positions in the public schools. Miss Anna Alcorn, 
a graduate of this school, has been appointed to fill a vacancy 
of supervisor of the girls. 

The most important improvements that have been made 
during the summer are the building of 125 feet of wide verandas 
on the north and west sides of the main building and the south 
side of “Cullom Hall.” The new “Castle” and “Cullom 
Hall” have also had their walls decorated by friezes and dados 
in oil from designs made in the art department of the Institu- 
tion, and the work has been done through the summer by three 
members of the art and designing classes. Mural decoration 
bas received considerable attention by these classes during the 
past year, and Mr. Walker wished to encourage the members 
by putting their designs into practical use. The decorations 
of the kindergarten rooms are “ Brownie” pictures. 

A laboratory for examining and operating upon the ears of 
such pupils as might be benefited has been fitted up with the 
view of still further carrying out the ideas which Mr. Walker 
submitted in his report to the trustees two yearsago. Mention 
of what has already been accomplished in this direction was 
made in the April number of the Annals, and a more detailed 
account, written by Mr. Walker, was published in the Cincin- 
nati Lancet-Clinic of July 4, 1896. 

Another improvement is a photograph gallery, a small addi- 
tion erected this summer, having a north light, where instruc- 
tion in photography will be given. 

Indiana Institution—Mr. Noble B. McKee, Principal 
of the manual primary grades, has resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the Missouri School. Mr. Johnson will 
hereafter exercise the functions of both superintendent and 
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principal, but has adopted the feature of supervising princi- 
pals for the various departments. He has therefore appointed 
Miss Eva Heizer, who has been with the school for a number 
of years, to succeed Mr. McKee. It is intended to appoint 
other supervising principals as exigencies may require and 
permit. Mrs. 8. J. Corwin and Miss Helen E. Bright, teachers, 
leave to go with Mr. McKee to Missouri, and Miss Letitia 
Booth, for a number of years in charge of the kindergarten 
department, also leaves to accept a position in the Central 
New York School. Miss Edith Fulton, who last year was 
assistant to Miss Booth, succeeds her and assumes charge of 
the department, which this year consists of four classes and 
four teachers, two of the advanced classes being especially 
prepared for the oral department next year. In these classes 
it is proposed to follow, to some extent, the “ natural method ” 
plan of Miss Garrett in addition to the teaching of the ele- 
mentary sounds. Miss Sarah Marshall, formerly of this Insti- 
tution, but last year with the Central New York Institution, 
returns to Indiana and accepts a class in the manual primary 
department. Mrs. Fannie Shideler and Miss Ida Westfall, 
both of whom have been preparing themselves for the work for 
two years past, have also been given classes in this depart- 
ment. After an absence of a year on account of sickness, Mr. 
Charles Kerney has returned, and Mr. Edward J. Hecker, who 
taught his class last year, has been assigned to the oral de- 
partment. In this department one teacher yet remains to be 
appointed. 

All new pupils, with one or two exceptions, are placed in 
either the kindergarten or oral classes; if in the latter, they 
will be kept there for one year, giving them just and proper 
chance for an education in and by speech and speech-reading. 

Iowa School.—Mr. Edwin Southwick, who has been a teacher 
in this school for thirty-eight years, has retired. His place is 
taken by Mr. B. T. Bensted, formerly of the Wisconsin School. 
Miss Frances N. Eddy, having been appointed a teacher in the 
Utah School, has declined a re-election, and Miss Fanny 
Glenn has resigned to accept a place in the Missouri School. 
Miss Laura McDill, B. A., a graduate of Gallaudet College, 
and Mr. H. E. Thompson, a graduate of the Normal School 
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at Cedar Falls, have been appointed teachers. ‘The vacancy in 
one of the oral classes caused by the resignation of Miss 
Glenn has not yet been filled. 

A new boiler-house has been erected at a cost of $10,000 
and numerous repairs and improvements of important charac- 
ter have been completed. 

Kansas Institution.—Miss Kate Meldrum has been added 
to the corps of teachers, and Miss Hoge has retired. 


Kentucky School.—Mr. Thomas Barbee, M. A., late a fel- 
low of Gallaudet College, has been elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. John H. Yeager in May last, and 
Mr. H. P. P. Grow, who supplied Mr. Eddy’s place last year, has 
received a permanent appointm~: 3. Miss Marie Smith, late of 
the Rhode Island School, has been elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Miss Stella P. Yost. Miss Yost 
is to marry Mr. Frank Christman, late Boys’ Supervisor. 
Mr. Allen T. Schoolfield, son of Mr. G. T. Schoolfield, has 
been elected to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Christman. 

London Board Schools.—The Rev. Wm. Stainer, L. H. D., 
who has been superintendent of these schools for twenty-one 
years, has resigned the position on account of his advancing 
age. The British Deaf-Mute says that the Board intend to 
show their high appreciation of the work he has done by 
awarding him the highest pension it is in their power to 
give. 

Maryland School.—Misses Frances I. Brock and Katharine 
D. Partridge, teachers of speech, have resigned their positions 
and the places have been filled by the appointment of Miss 
Grace D. Ely, who taught last year in Alabama, and Miss 
Mary P. Tucker, a member of the Normal Class of the Clarke 
School last year. 


Michigan Schvol.—Miss Anne Ford, who has been teaching 
a fourth grade oral class for the past two years, died suddenly 
at her home in Flint of typhoid fever August 1st, after a few 
days’ illness. Miss Lucy Wicks has resigned her position as 
teacher. Miss Leah Beach, Miss Georgia Andrews, and Miss 
Adelaide Rogers have been appointed teachers. 
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The new dormitory was turned over to the School by the 
contractor on August 15th and is ready for the opening of 
school. It accommodates fifty boys, and cost $6,000. 

The number of pupils expected is already sufficient to fill 
the buildings to overflowing, and a few of the late applicants 
have been compelled to wait till room is made for them by 
the graduation of some already here. 

Mississippi Institution.—Miss Margaret Mitchell has re- 
signed and the vacancy has been filled by the appointment of 
Miss Evelyn Simms. Miss Simms was trained by Miss Allen, 
of the North Carolina School. Mr. Frank Bright, of Fulton, 
Missouri, will spend a year in this Institution in normal 
training. 

Missouri School.—Mr. Noble B. McKee, M. A., late of the 
Indiana Institution, has been appointed Superintendent. Miss 
Avna Spears has resigned to teach in the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, and Miss N. A. Pollard, to teach in the Minnesota 
School. The following additional teachers have been em- 
ployed: Miss Fanny Glenn, from the Iowa School; Mrs. 8S. 
J. Corwin and Miss Dora Bright, from the Indiana School ; 
Mrs. Ida McCue, formerly a teacher in this School; Miss 
Pattie Palmer and Miss Louise Harris; also Mr. W. R. Cor- 
win as teacher of penmanship. 

Minneapolis Day-School.—Miss Eliza M. Reed, for some 
years an articulation teacher in the Missouri School and later 
a missionary in Brazil, has received an appointment as teacher. 

Minnesota School.—Miss N. A. Pollard, an oral teacher 
from the Missouri School, has been appointed to teach an oral 
class, and Mr. A. C. Gaw, M. A., a fellow at Gallaudet College 
last year, has been appointed a teacher to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. W. O. Connor, Jr., who has 
accepted a position in the Washington State School. 

Montana School.—Mr. J. A. Tillinghast has resigned the 
position of Superintendent to become Head-master of the 
Ulster Institution. He is succeeded by his brother, Mr. E. 
S. Tillinghast, late a teacher in the Washington State School 
and editor of the Washingtonian. 

New Jersey School.—Miss A. A. Hendershot and Miss 
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Florence A. Brown have resigned their positions as teachers, 
and are succeeded by Miss Agnes March, formerly of the 
Rhode Island School, and Miss Helen C. Vail, who has taught 
in the Minnesota and New York Institutions. Miss Maud 
Dellicher has been appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Miss Estelle M. Dey during the last term, 
which was supplied temporarily by Miss Eleanor Stokes. 


New Mexico School.—The articulation work, which was 
dropped last term on account of lack of means, is to be re- 
sumed this year under the instruction of Miss Adah L. Gunn, 
who was trained by Mrs. C. H. Lounsbury. 


New York Institution.—Vacancies occurring in the corps 
of instructors through the retirement of Miss Mary H. Higgs 
and Miss Helen C. Vail have been filled by the appointment 
of Miss Lena Stryker and Miss Anna H. Clark, the latter a 
daughter of the former Superintendent of the Ohio Institu- 
tion. In addition, Miss Margaret S. McGill, formerly of the 
Western New York Institution, has been secured to act as 
directress of the kindergarten department. 

With the opening of the new term, special attention is to be 
given to military drill for the male pupils. The Principal and 
his staff assume uniforms while on duty, and will participate 
in the dress parade which is to be given each evening. 

The Trades School Building is completed, and the printing 
office and cabinet shop are installed with entirely new plants. 
Ground has been broken east of the Cottage Hospital for the 
erection of an engine-house. It is to provide accommodations 
for the steam fire-engine loaned to the Institution by the City 
Department. The grounds of the Institution have been re- 
arranged with reference to the new grading and buildings. 

From the World’s Columbian Exposition the Institution 
has received a diploma and bronze medal, awarded “for evi- 
dence of excellent methods in teaching and good work done 
by the pupils.” 

North Carolina Institution.—Mr. Frederick R. Place, for- 
merly Superintendent of the New York State Institution for 
the Blind, and Principal of the High School for the Blind at 
Jacksonville, Illinois, has been elected Principal and Superin- 
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tendent of the Institution at Raleigh, in connection with which 
the colored deaf of the State are still taught. Though a 
young man, Mr. Place has had experience in schools for the 
seeing as well as the blind, has made addresses before various 
educational bodies, and has published poems and stories. 

Northern New York Institution.—In consequence of serious 
charges against Mr. Henry C. Rider, Superintendent, he has 
resigned, saying that, though innocent, he wished to save the 
school from harm. Similar charges were brought against his 
son, Mr. Edward C. Rider, Principal, but the trustees, after a 
thorough investigation, have declared them unfounded, and 
he is retained in his position. Mr. Alphonso Johnson and 
Mr. Geo. L. Reynolds, teachers, and Miss Rita Smith, super- 
visor of girls, who made the charges, are no longer connected 
with the Institution. 


Ohio Institution.—A new course of study has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Patterson, under the direction of Mr. Jones, 
during the past summer, to meet the requirements of a twelve 
years’ period of instruction in accordance with the extension 


of time recently granted to pupils. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—The following teachers have re- 
signed their positions: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, Miss Estelle 
VY. Sutton, Miss Cornelia S. Goode, and Miss Sophia W. Pad- 
dock. To fill the vacancies created by these resignations and 
to provide instruction for additional classes, the following have 
been appointed: Miss Lina Hendershot, formerly of the Mich- 
igan School, Miss Maria Rogers of the Clarke School, Miss 
Anna T. Spears of the Missouri School, Miss Frances I. Brock 
of the Maryland School, Miss Elizabeth Stone, Miss Elizabeth 
Wilkins, Miss Margaret Russell, and Mr. Louis A. Butler. 

St. Joseph's (New York) Institute.—Miss Ernestine Nardine, 
for thirteen years the honored and beloved president of this 
Institution, died at the school in Brooklyn on the 13th of Au- 
gust last, aged seventy-four. Her death was no doubt has- 
tened, if not caused, by the extreme heat. 

South Carolina. Institution.—Mrs. T. H. Coleman, art 
teacher, has resigned and Miss Nettie Crosby, a graduate of 
the Michigan school, has been elected to the vacancy. Mrs. 
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L. C. Irby, a daughter of the Rev. N. P. Walker, the founder 
of this school, after almost thirty years of active service as a 
teacher, has resigned on account of her health. The vacancy 
is not yet filled. 

Tennessee School.—Mr. Albert H. Walker, for several years 
past a teacher in the Texas School, has been added to the 
corps of teachers. Mr. Walker will teach the first (advanced) 
class, formerly taught by Mr. D. C. Hommell, and, since Mr. 
Hommell’s resignation, temporarily in charge of the Principal’s 
daughter, Miss Delia L. Moses. Mr. Hommell had taught in 
the School for more than thirty years previous to his retire- 
ment in 1895. 

Ulster (Belfast, Ireland) Institution.—Mr. J. A. Tilling- 
hast, M. A., late Superintendent of the Montana School, has 
been elected Head-master. 

Utah School.—Miss Mary L. Sheley, for the past two years 
teacher of articulation, has resigned, and Mrs. Florence C. 
Metcalf, connected with the School for the past eight years as 
teacher and matron, has been granted a year's leave of absence. 
Miss Frances N. Eddy, from the Iowa School, Miss M. Frances 
Walker, formerly a teacher in the South Dakota School, and 
Miss Katharine King, from the Georgia School, have been ap- 
pointed teachers. 

Virginia Institution.—The bill providing for the separation 
of the schools for the deaf and the blind failed to become a 
law at the last session of the legislature, but its friends hope 
it will be adopted at some future session. 

A long and searching investigation of the past management 
was held by a committee of the legislature, and as a result a 
bill was passed to reorganize the Institution, giving it seven 
trustees instead of nine, one of them being the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction ex officio, and the others being ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The Board have elected as Princi- 
pal Mr. Wm. A. Bowles, formerly Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Staunton, Virginia, and later Principal of the Rich- 
mond High School. The only changes in the corps of teachers 
is the appointment of Miss Devereux, of Petersburg, Virginia, 
in the place of Mr. L. G. Doyle, who declined reappointment. 
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Zurich (Switzerland) Institution.—Mr. Schibel, for sixty 
years Director of this Institution, celebrated his 90th birthday 
on the 4th of April last. Since his retirement from the active 
duties of his office in 1892, Mr. Schibel has resided near the 
Institution. Having no family of his own, his chief interest 
is still centred in the school where he labored so long and 
faithfully. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lhe Education of the Deaf nota Charity.—At the conven- 
tion of the Empire State Association of Deaf-Mutes held at 
Rochester, New York, in July last, Mr. F. L. Seliney said that 
“a year ago the charities law [of New York] was so amended 
as to eliminate schools for the deaf from its operation. * * * 
Displeased with continued interference, an institution applied 
to the Supreme Court for a peremptory mandamus, and it 
obtained one in an opinion as clear as itis strong. * * * 
The learned judge says, ‘ The ruling purpose of all legislation 
upon the subject is to educate, not to bestowalms. The pro- 
visions for maintenance are subordinate and incidental to this 
object, and are therefore insufficient and inappropriate to de- 
termine a classification of the institution more than that which 
its primary object logically requires.’ This judicial decision 
was made on the charities law of 1895; the codification of the 
charities in the law of 1896 is like unto it, with this important 
addition, that in the very first line of the law institutions for 
the instruction of the deaf are excepted from the term ‘ char- 
itable institutions ’ as used in the chapter.” 

All educational establishments were formerly considered 
charities, and Dr. A. G. Warner, in his “ Evolution of Char- 
ities and Charitable Institutions,” says that “in law an incor- 
porated school or university is still classed as an eleemosynary 
institution. * * * The free schools of England were long 
spoken of as ‘charity schools.’”* In the popular conception 
and in common parlance the idea of charity is no longer asso- 
ciated with free schools, colleges, and universities for hearing 
people, but it still lingers, and in some places predominates, 


*“ Factors in American Civilization,” New York, 1893, page 264. 
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in connection with schools for the deaf and the blind, proba- 
bly because, in the latter, provision is generally made for the 
board and lodging as well as the tuition of the pupils. We 
trust the action of the New York legislature, and the judicial 
decision cited by Mr. Seliney, will tend to counteract this idea, 
and to promote the growing tendency to classify schools for 
the deaf as purely educational and not in any sense eleemosy- 
nary institutions. 

Conventions of the Deaf.—Conventions and Alumni Re- 
unions of the deaf have been held during the past summer in 
Arkansas, Canada, Maryland, Maine, Minnesota, New England, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and Washington. The National Association also held its Fifth 
Triennial Convention at Philadelphia. At all of these meetings 
valuable papers were read and discussions were had on subjects 
relating to the welfare of the deaf. By the National Conven- 
tion resolutions were adopted declaring that “the educated 
deaf people of the United States, while believing in the value 
of every method of instructing the deaf and dumb, are clearly 
of the opinion that no one method is sufficient, but that the 
greatest good to the greatest number will be reached by the 
use of a diversity of methods, forming a system both flexible 
and humane, because capable of adaptation to the respective 
needs of individual pupils,” and thanking President Gallaudet 
for “ his earnest and steadfast advocacy of a broad and liberal 
system in the education of the deaf.” Resolutions were also 
adopted expressing the high appreciation by the deaf of the 
late Mr. W. G. Jenkins, and a committee was appointed to 
collect funds for a permanent memorial. 


Church Workers.—The Ninth Conference of Church Work- 
ers among the Deaf was held in Philadelphia June 27-29, 
1896. Most of the leading workers in the Episcopal Church 
were present. Among subjects discussed were uniformity in 
the use of signs in church services, the adaptation of the 
prayer book to the needs of deaf worshippers, the best way to 
teach gospel truth, and the employment of chaplains in schools 
for the deaf. . 
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Qualifications of Principals in Prussia.—Mr. Hitz, Super- 
intendent of the Volta Bureau, sends us the following trans- 
lation of an order issued last year by the Prussian Min- 
ister of Education concerning the required qualifications of 
directors of schools for the deaf in that country—an office cor- 
responding to that of principals or superintendents in America 
and headmasters in England. The order made a good deal of 
a stir among German teachers : 


Ministry OF CLERICAL, EDUCATIONAL, 
anp Mepicau Arrarrs, U. III A., 
No. 2445. 


Beruin, October 16, 1895. 


At the examinations held for directors of deaf-mute institutions, it has 
repeatedly been observed that teachers who have been admitted to par- 
ticipate possessed, and in some instances amply so, all knowledge requi- 
site for the instruction of the deaf, but that they lacked that general 
culture which is absolutely indispensable in conducting an extensive 
educational institution. The instruction tests more especially proved 
unsatisfactory at times, not because of any lack of expert knowledge in 
the instruction of the deaf, but owing to the fact that the general princi- 
ples of elementary pedagogics had received no attention. In addition, 
it was frequently found that the candidates examined were no longer 
fully possessed of the knowledge which they gave proof of at the final 
graduating examinations, and that consequently they showed no com- 
prehension of the connection their special branches of instruction should 
have in the final development of education. Not infrequently it was 
found that the knowledge of foreign languages, which is demanded in 
Section 8 of the order governing examinations, issued June 11th, 1881, 
was very defective; furthermore it was shown that the candidates ex- 
amined had devoted entirely too much time to the acquisition of special 
studies, of which, considering the character of their preparatory culture, 
they could not fully attain the mastery. 

I have therefore empowered the examining commission to decline 
awarding a certificate of proficiency to conduct a deaf-mute institution 
to any teacher of deaf-mutes, even should he otherwise give proof of 
capacity, who fails to show a satisfactory knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, or whose test in respect to education proves insufficient, or whose 
examination reveals inadequate culture, in special subjects. In such 
cases, the commission is authorized to concentrate the examination 
more especially upon the subject in which the candidate examined has 
shown himself specially defective. 

On the other hand, I herewith modify Section 8 of the order governing 
examinations, dated June 11, 1881, to the extent that the special exami- 
nation in regard to aural knowledge, heretofore required, shall be dis- 
pensed with. 

(Signed) BOSSE. 
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President Gallaudet on the Combination of Methods.— 
President Gallaudet delivered an address before the recent 
meeting of the Social Science Association at Saratoga on 
“Progress in the Combination of Methods of Instructing the 
Deaf.” He expressed the opinion that “one of the chief merits 
of the American combined system of educating the deaf is its 
elastic adaptability. The methods employed can be brought 
into conjunction in a great variety of ways to suit conditions 
that are sure to vary in different communities. Very large 
schools can have separate manual and oral departments. 
Others, where such division is impracticable, can have oral 
classes, and in small schools, where separate classes are out of 
the question, instruction in speech can be given to pupils 
individually by special teachers. All these different arrange- 
ments are now in successful operation in the schools of this 
country, with results far more satisfactory than are reached 
in the generality of European schools.” 


Periodicals.—In January last the publication of an En- 
glish monthly magazine entitled Hphphatha was begun “in 
the interests of the deaf and of missionary and educational 
work amongst them.” The editors are the Rev. F. W. G. 
Gilby, M. A., Superintendent Chaplain of the Royal Associa- 
tion, and Messrs. A. Macdonald Cuttell and W. W. Adamson. 
It takes the place of the Church Messenger, formerly pub- 
lished under the same auspices. It contains interesting and 
instructive short articles well illustrated, biographical sketches, 
portraits, discussions, correspondence, and news items. In 
its typographical appearance, its contributed articles, and its 
editorial comments it maintains a high standard of excellence. 
Subscriptions may be’addressed to 419 Oxford street, London, 
W., England. 

The Boston Gazette and the Chicago Huponent have sus- 
pended publication ; the former on account of the prolonged 
illness of its principal editor, and the latter for want of suffi- 
cient pecuniary support. 
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